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The Relief Work of Japan 

Part I 

The History of Relief Works 



CHAPTER I 
Early Period 

REQUENT mention is made in the history of Japan 
of relief works carried out by the government for 
the sake of the people. From of old it has been looked 
upon as the benevolent duty of Emperors 

to do their best to cure disease and 

neglected since , . . , . , 

check epidemics, to have compassion 

on widows and bereaved families who 
can not sustain themselves, and to relieve paupers. 
Moreover, the government has provided against emer- 
gencies or made arrangements for the mutual relief of 
neighbouring towns and villages. These are points worthy 
of admiration in our history. Not only did our old-time 
government undertake relief works after the occurrence 
of any untoward event, but they also took measures for 
the prevention of poverty, diseases and epidemics, or 
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supplied land and employment, so that the people might 
work diligently and laboriously without relying on 
others. 

In the era of semi-divine Emperors, Onamuchi-no- 
mikoto (semi-god of bravery) organized ways of curing 

human or even cattle diseases 

Relief works in the reign , , , „ , „ 

and propagated charm 

of semi°divine Emperors. ., , . , ,, . , r , 

methods in order that harmful 

birds, beasts and instects might be exterminated. Since 

that time, therefore, farmers have always felt grateful 

toward these semi-divine Emperors. These are the first 

charitable works mentioned in our history. 

In the era of human Emperors there have been 

numerous instances of their having ordered relief for 

sufferers from famines, epidemics, 

Relief works in the e ., ., . i_ i 

or for widows, widowers, bachelors 

reign of human , , . . 

and other helpless persons. The 

Emperor Kens5 who lived a long 
time in the heart of the country and who was well 
acquainted with the laborious work of farmers, never 
grudged his best efforts towards relief work, often 
himself undertaking a humble task. His virtue, there- 
fore, attracted the people of the land far and near. This 

is a clear proof that the Emperors 
The rise of Buddhism . „ 

of the ancient times, paid attention 
and the transition of , „ , , 

to the relief of paupers. Afterwards 
relief works. 

when Prince Umayado (572-621) 
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began his energetic work for the establishment of 
Buddhism, the idea of relief works entertained by 
the government underwent some change. 

They were thought by Buddhists to be accomplished 
by the fulfilment of the promises made to Buddha. In 
the era of the Emperor Yomei, the Royal Prince Umayado 

fought against Mononobe-Moriya 

The establishment of r ., r „ , ,, TT , , 

for the cause of Buddha. He had 

Shitenno-ji temple , „ , „ 

previously sworn to Buddha to 

and its relief work. ... , 

dedicate a temple, should he 

win the day ; and after the battle was over he built the 

Shitenno-ji temple, also called the Keiden-in, in the 

fulfilment of the oath. Its, furniture is still kept in the 

store-house. Just outside the temple were erected the 

Seyaku-in (an institution for medical attendance), the 

Hiden-in (an institution for relief) and the Ryobyo-in (an 

institution for curing diseases). The Keiden-in dealt 

with education, the Hiden-in managed relief works, and 

the Seyaku-in and the Ryobyo-in cured bad diseases. 

Thus it will be seen that royal relief works are found 

in the oldest history of Japan. 

But it was only during the era of the Emperors 

Kotoku and Mombu (7th century) that our government 

began to treat these affairs with 

Construction works and , _ ., T ., , . . 

a definite system. In the history 

of both Occidental and Oriental 

countries, we see how governments gave means of liveli- 
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hood to the poor by starting construction works, but 
it might be regarded as a peculiarity of our relief works 
that from the hoary past they were attended to by the 
rulers with much eagerness and enthusiasm. In the era 
of the Emperor Saimei, the famous Naka-nb-Oye (after- 
ward the Emperor Tenchi, one of the wisest Emperors 
of Japan) was the Crown Prince. Fujiwara-no-Kamatari 
was also an^adviser to the Emperor. In that day Japan 
was from time to time engaged in hostilities with a 
foreign country, and the Imperial palaces often suffered 
from fires. The Okamoto-no-miya and other palaces 
were then rebuilt, and at the same time, a large 
canal from the west of Kayama to Isokami-yama was 
constructed. Two hundred vessels were employed for the 
conveyance of stone-materials to be used for the construc- 
tion of the canal. The number of coolies employed in 
the work reached ioo,qoo, and the Work did not escape 
the criticism of the people of the time on account of its 
enormous scale. This must have been constructed on 
account of the necessity for the conveyance of food and 
ammunition, as Japan was then engaged in the subjuga- 
tion of the Ezo and Korea. But it must also have been 
undertaken in order to give work to tramps, and thus 
to accustom them to diligent labour. If the latter be the 
case, this great work is worthy of closest attention from 
the standpoint of civil administration. In the beginning 
of Taika (645), lived a Buddhist priest called Dosho. 
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Seeing that travellers had great difficulty in crossing the 

river Uji owing to its rapid current, 

Priest Dosbo and the , , ,_ ■ , ^ ^ , , , 

he determined to remove the trouble, 

construction of the , , , ,, , 

and planned the construction of 
Uji bridge. . 

a bridge. By going and coming a 

great distance, morning and night, he superintended the 
construction work. His painstaking efforts were at last 
crowned with success, and the Uji bridge was completed. 
As Uji was on the way to Kyoto and other important 
neighbouring provinces, the travellers' gratitude for his 
voluntary work can better be imagined than described. 
Many public works accomplished by Buddhist priests of 
the time still remain, but nothing can be more remar- 
kable than the Uji bridge. The monument commemorat- 
ing the work can still be seen at Hashi-dera, a temple 
on the bank of the river, and the name of the priest 
will long be remembered by posterity. 

Of the relief works carried on with definite system, 
that of " Giso " is one of the oldest. The " Giso " 
(public or charity granaries) were constructed with a 

view not only to store rice received 
History of "Giso." as ^^ but also fo make provJsion 

for relief works.. The system was established in the era 
of the Emperors Tenchi and Mombu, in imitation of a 
similar one in China. In the 2nd year of Taiho (702) 
a new law of seven articles was enacted in which 
the following passage is found :— " The taxation law 
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determines that rice shall be collected from all classes of 
people, high and low, in order to fill charity granaries 
for the relief of the poor. But it is unreasonable 
to collect from one class of poor people simply to 
feed another class of the poor ; therefore hereafter 
the rice for the granaries shall be collected from the 
middle or upper classes exclusively." The fact shows 
what attention the authorities paid to the relief of the 
distressed people. 

At first the rice was accumulated for relief purposes 
according to annual crops, but from the Wado era of the 
Emperor Genmyo (708-714) a coinage system was adopted 
which proved a great convenience to economic circles. 
In February of the 6th year of the same era when the 
system of Measures, Tax, Service and "Giso" had been 
instituted, the last mentioned was divided into nine 
classes. Moreover, seeing that the amount which had 
accumulated in the granaries was so small, and that 
it was not enough to relieve the poor in time of 
famines, it was ordered in May of the year, that the 
amount of assessment be fixed according to the annual 
crops. The system of using coin in payment of taxes 
was also established. A sum over 30 kan was classed 
as the 1st class tax, and a sum over 10 kan as the 
middle class tax ; the amount of tax being different 
according to the provinces. 

The system of " Giso " was not the only institution 
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the Emperor Mombu had established. He also paid 

attention to many other subjects 

Relief in time of ^ . ^ ^ . , . , 

in the interest of his people. 

famine and epidemics. T , , ,-,.,-, 

In the 2nd year of Taiho (701- 

703), when epidemics prevailed in the provinces of 

Echigo and Kotsuke, the Emperor sent physicians to the 

provinces and checked the disease. In the same year 

Suruga, Idzu, and three other provinces suffered from a 

famine. The Emperor again sent messengers, and relieved 

the people who were on the verge of starvation. In the 

third year of the same era when a famine overtook the 

people in Ky5to and neighbouring provinces, the Emperor 

reduced half the amount of tax. 

When the country was blessed with good omens, 

the court carried out special relief works in order that 

the court might enjoy the blessing 

Relief in the time .,, , , , T 

with the people at large. In the 

when there were . . , _ ' _, 

reign of the Emperor Gemmyo 

"divine blessings." , „ , , 

(708-714), some persons presented 

copper which had been dug in Chichibu-gori in the 

province of Musashi. The Emperor was so glad of this 

present that he interpreted it to be a gift from Heaven 

and changed the title of the era to Wado (Japanese 

copper). An amnesty was ordered. Farmers over 100 

years of age were presented with 30 sko (6 pecks) of 

millet, those over 90 with 20 slid (4 pecks), and those 

over 80 with 10 sko (2 pecks), and widows and widowers 
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or bereaved families who could not live independently 
were presented each with ten shd of millet. 

In the era of the Emperor Shomu (699-724), relief 
works were greatly improved. 

The Empress Komyo (701-760) established a charity 
hospital which she called the Seyaku-in. She also estab- 
lished an almshouse called the Hiden- 

SeyakiHn and . „ . , , , . , ., 

in. Crippled people, widows, wid- 

_ owers, or all other people who could 

Empress Komyo. , ,, 

not make their livelihood were thus 

blessed with food and clothes. The Empress was the 

third daughter of Fujiwara-no-Fuhito. It was in the first 

year of Tempei that she became Empress. Not only 

had she a benevolent and compassionate heart, but she 

was also devoted to Buddha. It is recorded in history 

how she vowed to Buddha to cleanse the dirt from 1,000 

persons. She did so far as many as 999 persons, and 

faced the last one to do the same work, but to her 

surprise, she found him a leper, whose bad odor filled 

the room. Devoted as she was, she hesitated to cleanse 

him. But as benevolence was her life-work, she took 

courage and rubbed the back of the leper, who then 

said that he had long been suffering from the disease. 

A certain good doctor had told him that he would soon 

recover if somebody would suck the pus. Nobody 

however dared to do it. He then so urgently implored 

the Empress to do the work herself that she could 
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not refuse, and sucked the pus from head to foot. 
The Empress Komyo ordered the patient not to tell 
anybody of the fact, when all at once a bright light 
was shot from the body of the leper who said to her 
that she had cleansed the Buddha of Ashiku, but that 
she must not disclose the truth to anybody. The 
surprised Empress gazed at the leper who was full of 
brilliancy and fragrant odor. He then suddenly disap- 
peared. The Empress was overjoyed and erected a 
temple on the spot, and named it the Ashiku-temple. 
This may be only a fiction, but it will show how 
benevolent and of what a charitable heart the Empress 
was. 

In December of the year of Tempei-Shohd (750), 
the Empress collected a number of orphans in the 
capital, and brought them up, supplying them with food 

and clothes. When they had 
Protection of orphans 

grown to manhood and woman- 
and relief of sufferers 

hood, the Empress gave them the 
from epidemics. 

family name of Katsuragi. In the 

first year of Tempei-Hqji, an Imperial Rescript was 
issued. It says : " For the purpose of relieving the sick 
and the poor, a rice-field of 100 cho (243 acres) in the 
province of Echigo will be donated to the Institution of 
Medical Attendance in the Sankai-ji temple." Again in 
May of the 3rd year an order was given to prepare 
" Joheiso " (standing granaries). It says, " We hear 
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that during winter many people are stricken with starva- 
tion or diseases. Those who have served in the capital 
are said to be unable to go home for lack of food and 
clothes. To relieve these poor people, we order that 
rice shall be taken out of the provincial treasury in ac- 
cordance with the size of the province and be stored in 
" JoheisS. " Previous to this, the court supplied food to 
the poor people in the 4th year of Yoro (717-723)- 

At the time both the government and the people 
made efforts for relief works, Buddhists especially made 

it their life-work to relieve the help- 
Priest Oyoki and 

less in accordance with the doctrine 
his relief and other 

of Buddha. One of the most dis- 
public works. 

tinguished Buddhists of this kind 

was Gyoki. He was born in the province of Idzumi. 
In his 15th year, he entered upon the priestly life, and 
studied the doctorines of Buddhism under Keiki and 
Gien, celebrated priests at the time. His filial piety 
toward his parents was known by all people. His high 
virtues and moral power attracted thousands of people 
from far and near, and when it was known that he was 
coming, crowds of people flocked to worship him. The 
public works accomplished by him are numerous. He 
built 49 temples, constructed bridges in many places, 
improved roads and streets for the facilitating of com- 
munication, dug ponds, canals and ditches, constructed 
ports and harbours and established alms-houses. He had 
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no other aim in life but the welfare of the public. In 

the era of the Emperors Koken 
Relief works by Wakeno- 

and Konin (8th century) there 
Kiyomaro and Miyake= 

lived Wakeno-Kiyomaro, who 
Kasaomaru. 

was known for his purity and 
righteousness. He brought a rice field of ioo cho (243 
acres) under cultivation in the province of Bizen to be 
used for relief works. 

In the same era, there was another public spirited 
person in the province of Echigo. This man, Miyake- 
Kasao-maru by name, collected 100,000 koku (497, 513 
bu.) of rice in his house and distributed it among the 
needy. He did many other charitable works. The 
Court appreciated his painstaking efforts, and bestowed 
on him a rank of no mean order. 

In the era of the Heian Court (790-1155) not a 
few nobles carried out relief works. Ono-Minemori who 

served the court in the reign of 
Ono=Minemori's Zoku- 

the Emperor Kammu built the 
mei-in, an asylum for 

, „ Zokumei-in (an asylum for the 
travellers who fell ill 

homeless, consisting of seven 
on the road. 

buildings) where he received poor 

travellers who had fallen sick and had no place to 
shelter themselves. He also purchased a field covering 
114 cho (278 acres) for poor people. Fujiwara-Fuyutsugu 
was equally noted for his charity. A charity hospital 
was founded by him. At first he admitted his own poor 
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relatives into the hospital, but afterward he presented it 
to the Court. 

Princess Masa-ko, consort to the Emperor Junna 
was the daughter of the Emperor Saga, and was devot- 
ed to Buddha, having a tender and compassionate heart. 
She did her best for the encouragement of agriculture 
and farming. In the 2nd year of Teikan (862) she 
performed a great Buddhist service in the Junna-in 
temple when the noted priests of the temple preached 
on the Buddhist scriptures by her request and she 
listened to the sermons all the day. In the same era 
there was Jikaku-taishi of the Enryaku-ji temple, who 

converted the old palace at Saga into 
Priest Jikaku and 

, „ a temple in which he placed many 

the protection of 

... foundlings who had been found in the 

foundlings. 

capital. Nurses were employed for 

the children, and the temple was afterward called 

Daikaku-ji. At the side of the temple he also built a 

lodging-house called Saiji-in where he lodged the sick 

and gave them medical treatment. 

During the Heian epoch, the Engi era (901-922) 

was most celebrated for its ideal administration ; the 

,_. ....,,. . court seems to have paid great 

The administration in 

„ . . . , _,. attention to the relief of sick 

Engi period and the 

relief of the sick. travellers. The Imperial Rescript 

issued by the Emperor Daigo in 

the 8th year of Encho runs as follows :—" Numbers of 
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sick people are to be seen lying by the road-side, and 
nobody affords them shelter. We order that they shall 
be supplied with shelter and food. For a man or a 
woman, one sko (3 pt.) of rice, one shaku (^ gi.) of table 
salt, one go (^ pt.) of soy shall be supplied per diem, 
and for a boy or a girl, six go (2 pt.) of rice, 5 shaku 
(f pt.) of soy, and some amount of salt. Rice shall be 
supplied from the " Giso," or charity granaries. Any- 
thing concerning relief works shall not be lightly 
treated." 

When the Fujiwara family began to lose their 
influence in the Court, the administration of the govern- 
ment fell into degeneration. Under the circumstances, 
relief works were entirely in the hands of Buddhists, the 
authorities turning deaf ears to the cries of poor people. 
Thus the beautiful administration which had been car- 
ried out in former times by benevolent and sympathetic 
Emperors vanished like a dream. At this time there 
lived Shaku-Kosho, a Buddhist priest, who devoted 

himself for charitable works. Some 
Priest Shaku-Kuhya. 

said that he was a son of the Em- 
peror Daigo and others said that he Was that of Prince 
Tsuneyasu. At any rate there is no doubt that he was 
the descendant of an Emperor. Kosho was devoted to 
Buddhism, shaved his head, became a priest, and chang- 
ed his name to Kuhya. He went on a pilgrimage through- 
out the Empire, and during his trip, mended roads, built 
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bridges, improved temples, dug wells, buried corpses ly- 
ing on the path according to Buddhist rites, and did 
many other charitable acts. In the 1st year of Tenkei 
(938) he entered the Heian stronghold and preached in 
the streets. People called him the sage of the city or 
the sage of Buddhism. In the summer of the 2nd year 
of Tenryaku, he ascended Mount Tendai and received 
instruction from the Chief Priest Ensho. He was then 
promoted to the " Great Priest." In the 5th year, 
epidemics prevailed in Kyoto and the neighbouring 
country, and cases of death were ever increasing. Wit- 
nessing this appalling scene, the priest Kosho carved an 
image of Buddha with eleven faces, the height of which 
was 10 shaku (10 feet). When the image was finished, 
the epidemics ceased. Having built a temple named 
Saiko-ji, he placed the carved image in it. In his later 
years, he went to the north-eastern , part of Japan to 
convert the people there. Afterward he returned to the 
Saiko-ji, and breathed his last at the age of seventy. 
There was another priest called Shuncho, who intention- 
ally threw himself into prison to preach the doctrine of 
Buddha to the inmates. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Middle Period 

URING the time when the Genji and Heike families 
were in power, battle after battle took place, and 
there is no mention made of relief works except the 
charitable works accomplished by Buddhist priests. The 
incessant civil war no doubt prevented the rulers from 
paying attention to the matter. Shaku-Jugen was ano- 
ther priest who made it his sole aim to work for others. 

He was called also Shunjo. It 
Priest Shaku=Jugen and 

was he who after a pilgrimage of 
his relief works. 

fifteen years, collecting the needed 

funds, rebuilt the famous Daibutsu temple at Nara which 
was destroyed in the 4th year of Jisho (1180) by a civil 
army. On the 6th of June of the same year, the priest 
Jugen breathed his last in the very temple, when he 
was more than 70 years of age. The people made his 
statue and set it up in the temple to commemorate his 
distinguished service. During his pilgrimage the pro- 
vinces of Suwo and Nagato suffered from famines. He 
spent all his property to relieve the people of the pro- 
vinces who were on the brink of starvation. To show 
their gratitude, the people afterward contributed rice 
amounting to 1,000 koku (497.5 1 3 bu.) to the T6dai-ji 
temple every year. The priest also built seven monaste- 
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ries in different places. Although the rebuilding of the 
Todaiji temple accomplished by him is well known, 
people are not so familiar with his relief works. We 
can not definitely say that no other remarkable relief 
works were done at the time. More minute investiga- 
tion of history might disclose many other charitable 
works. 

The H5j5 family was celebrated for good adminis- 
tration. Although it might have been done for the sake 
of gaining popularity, yet they did their best for relief 
works. During the former half of the 13th century 
various provinces were stricken with famines. Hojo- 
Yasutoki, ruler of the time, distributed rice amounting to 

9,000 koku (44,776 bu.) among the 
Hojo=Yasutoki's relief 

paupers to save them from starva- 
in time of famine. 

tion. The government also exempt- 
ed a wet field of over 1,000 cko (2,439 A.) in Mino 
province from taxation. When famines prevailed in 
Hojo in Idzu province, the same ruler lent the same 
amount of rice to the poor people who made a promise 
to return the rice next autumn. When unfortunately the 
people were overtaken by calamity in the fall and could 
not well fulfil their promises, Yasutoki betook himself to 
the place, called all the debtors, entertained them with 
liquor and rice, and cast the file of the old bonds into 
the fire. 

Tokimune, the next ruler, did not fall below his 
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„_._ „ , , , predecessor in point of charity, 

nojo-Tokimune and his 

.... ... . ., He built a charity hospital in 

charity hospital ; charity 

11. • * m- t.- Kuwatani, contributing his villa 
works by priest Ninsho. 

in Tosa province towards the 
necessary expenses. 

At the time, there lived in the temple of Gokuraku-ji, 
in Sagami province, a priest by the name of Ninsho. As 
he had a very charitable heart, he greatly approved the 
undertaking of Tokimune, and helped the ruler. After 
Tokimune died, he himself sustained the temple with his 
own money, and nursed the patients in the temple. The 
patients nursed by the priest counted over 57,000 during 
20 years. The people therefore called him Iwo-nyorai or 
the incarnation of medical Buddha. He observed strict 
economy, never wore silk garments, and all his income 
was given to prisoners- In severe winter he often deprived 
himself of his own clothes and gave them to poor people. 
The blind and the foundlings never escaped his charitable 
hands. His benevolence and sympathy extended even to 
sick horses which were cared for in a special stable 
built by him. The bridges built by him number 189. 
Bath-houses, hospitals, and houses for beggars were also 
established at five different places. The priest once 
visited the Shitennp-ji temple, and being impressed by 
the famous four institutions for the poor people, that 
Prince Shotoku had built, he resolved to follow his 
example. In the 2nd year of Einin he contributed his 
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income towards the funds of the Hiden-in and the 
Keiden-in. The large gate in front of the temple had 
been destroyed. The priest rebuilt the gate with stone- 
materials, its height measuring 25 shaku (feet). Passers- 
by viewed its splendors with amazement. By this we 
can see what efforts Ninsho made in the direction of 
public works. 

During the civil wars of the North and South Courts 
in the 14th century, Kusunoki-Masashige, the illustrious 

patriot and loyal warrior of the 
Kusunoki-Masashige's 

time, ruled over the province of 
view of relief works. 

Kawachi. One time a poor 

man came to him and begged for food. Masashige asked 
a retainer whether the beggar was ill or old, or whether 
he had parents or wife and children. Assured that he 
was a young man of strong constitution, the warrior was 
vexed, and said that if he helped such an indolent fellow, 
he would be chastised by gods, and gave orders to punish 
the beggar. The fact that Masashige had no compassion 
on such an indolent fellow shows that he had not lost 
the true sense of charity. The modern science of the 
West lays stress on the point that indolent people should 
be turned into diligent and work-loving men. Masashige 
well understood this point, and applied it to his admin- 
istration. 

From the time of Kusunoki, when the South and 
North Courts vied for power until the era of the Ashikaga 
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„ . . family, battle after battle had 

Evils of charitable 

. , , A A . . been fought except during the 

administration in the 

reign of Ashikaga-Yoshimitsu 
Ashikaga regime. 

when people enjoyed a short 

peace. Therefore no good civil administration worthy 
of record was witnessed. The so-called " virtuous 
administration " of the time came to differ greatly from 
that of the former Imperial Courts. It came to mean the 
exemption of people from old standing debts, and the 
evils resulting from this were beyond expression. Excess 
of charity wilf produce lazy people, but excess of 
magnanimity is worse. It is sure to give rise to riots, 
because officials utilizing the too generous administration, 
will act dishonestly, and profit at the expense of the 
interests of the people, and such acts will stir the people to 
resort to extraordinary measures. The disturbance con- 
tinued to the time of Yoshikazu and Yoshinori. At the 
time of Yoshimasa things became gradually worse. At 
last at the time of Kyoroku and Temmon in the 16th 
century, mobs approached the Imperial palace to enforce 
their petitions. It was after the era of Koan that farms 
and fields which were mortgaged were forced by the 
government to be restored to the original owners. 

In the 4th year of Koan (1281) when a great army 
of Tartars came to attack Japan, the government ordered 
a big army to be collected to meet the formidable 
enemy. To move a large army it was necessary to obtain 
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a large amount of funds. Even 
History and mean* 

- after the Tartar army was an- 
ing "of virtuous ad- 

nihilated, we had to be prepared 
ministration." 

for the enemy's second attack 

by way of revenge. Under the circumstances, a large 
war tax was collected, which disturbed the financial circles 
of the time, and panic prevailed throughout all classes. 
The gulf between the rich and the poor was greatly 
widened. With the view to saving the situation, the 
government ordered that all the mortgaged fields should 
be returned to the original possessors. 

Indeed the government did this marvellous thing 
under the name of a charitable administration. Such 

being the case, the phrase 
Different meanings 

" Tokusei " (virtuous administra- 
of "virtuous 

tion) had gradually lost its 
administration." 

original meaning, and in the Hojo 
figime (13th century) it came to mean something quite dif- 
ferent from the true one. The " virtuous administration " 
practiced in the past were as follows : — the first wa 
exemption from land tax and service, and was executed 
by the Court ; the second was the return of all mortgages 
to their original possessors and 5 cancellation of the debts. 
This was done by military rulers or Shoguns. The third 
was the same as the second, except that the adminis- 
trators were provincial governors, instead of central 
military rulers. During the time when Emperors ruled 
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the country, the first kind aloae was practiced. Even 
when the military rulers possessed power, there was no 
such queer kind of administration as the second or the 
third. These were introduced after the war of Koan era 
(1281) in the regime of Hojo family. However, after 
the middle of the Ashikaga, the fourth kind of the 
so-called " virtuous administration " assumed its form 
and was enforced by the people themselves. It was 1. 
non-payment of taxes, 2. restoration of the mortgages 
to the original possessors, 3. cancelling of old debts, 
and 4. confiscation of property. Thus the so-called 
" Tokusei " diffused incurable evils throughout the country. 
People strove to put the " Tokusei " into force. It will 
thus be seen that the so-called " virtuous administration " 
which had been originally devised with a view to relieving 
the distressed people apparently gave the people the 
privilege of forcing the government to grant them unrea- 
sonable favors. Thus the ultimate result of a charitable 
institution turned out to be something diametrically op- 
posed to the original principle. 

At the end of the Ashikaga regime when rioters 
sprang up one after another, the power and influence of 
the warriors in the provinces had been really augmented, 
and people looked upon them as their rulers. These war- 
riors who were spread almost all over the country, strove 
to invade one another's territory simply to extend their 
dominions, fighting incessantly. They paid attention to 
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charitable rule from the necessity of making their posts 
safe and secure. Uyesugi-Kenshin, the most famous and 

brave warrior of the time, adopted 
Uyesugi-Kenshin's 

the principle of colonial militia, but 
administration and 

he loved the people under his rule 
arrangements for 

as if they were his own soldiers, 
emergencies. 

He originated a method of pro- 
vision against emergencies, but it is now almost forgotten. 
More than once he opened store-houses and supplied 
the poor people with rice. In the 2nd year of Eiroku 
(1559) when he was in Kyoto, the province of Echigo, 
one of his dominions, was stricken with famines, and 
people were on the point of starvation. The chief 
retainers of the warrior was very much concerned about 
it, and reported the matter to him, when he was staying 
at Sakamoto in Omi. He instantly ordered his vassals 
Honjo, Shibata and others to open the store-houses he 
had previously established to meet emergencies, for the 
relief of the straitened people. This charitable act on 
the part of Uyesugi saved the people from starvation. 
His charity was not confined to this. He exempted the 
people, who suffered losses by the famine, from taxes 
according to their condition. In the 4th year of Eiroku 
there was an inundation in the district of Onuma, when 
he also relieved the worst sufferers. In the 2nd year 
of Tensho he gave rice as a pension to aged people 
in his dominions. In the 4th year, he opened a store- 
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house for the relief of miserable widows, widowers, and 
bereaved families. Kenshin once said to a chief retainer : 
— " I can not assure long life for myself, nor can I tell 
what will become of my family after my son Kagekatsu 
Succeeded me. But at any rate my benevolent admin- 
istration will certainly produce ample compensation even 
in the time of my son." Although he resorted to charity 
for the profit of his posterity, no doubt he was also 
influenced by sympathy with the poor people at large. 

The times of the warriors Oda and Toyotomi were 
involved in constant civil wars and the rulers had no 
time to pay attention to the administration of the people. 
Toyotomi-Hideyoshi, however, sympathized deeply with 

the families of the soldiers at 
Civil administration in 

the front. From this we can 
the epoch of Oda=Nobu» 

understand that it was no miracle 
naga and Toyotomi- 

that he obtained such great 
Hideyoshi. 

popularity. The historians of this 

time attached great importance to his strategy and man- 
ner of fighting and rather neglected to record his magna- 
nimous rule. 
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CHAPTER III 
Modern Period 

INCE the time when the Tokugawa Shogun subju- 
gated all the country and came into power, peace 

has prevailed for 300 years. During 
Relief works in the 

that long period, there were many 
Tokugawa regime. 

charity and relief works accomplished 

by the Shogun government. Not only did the government 
adopt charitable works, but the lord of every province 
treated the people with maternal love and affection. 

One of the most notable relief works undertaken by 
the Shogunate was the system of " Tamari." This was 

an institution where medical treatment was 
The system 

given to criminals who had fallen ill in 
of " Tamari." 

prison, or to the sick and homeless poor. 

Insane people who had no place to live and released 
criminals were also allowed in the institution. In the 
city of Yedo (now Tokyo) there was one such institution 
in Asakusa, and in the suburbs, there was one in 
Shinagawa. The " Tamari " in Asakusa was started 225 
years ago by Hojo-Awa-no-Kami, magistrate of Yedo. 
At first he entrusted the hiningashira or the chief keeper 
of beggars called Kuruma-Zenshichi with two criminals. 
This is the origin of the Asakusa "Tamari." Shinagawa 
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" Tamari " is traced to September, the 4th year of 
Teikyo (1687), when Ido-Shin'emon, an official under the 
Shogun government, entrusted a criminal to Matsuemon 
of Shinagawa, another chief keeper of beggars. Thus at 
first criminals were only allowed in these "Tamari," 
but afterward other kinds of people in straitened condi- 
tions were received, so that the institutions assumed the 
nature of a charity hospital and of an asylum. When 
it was necessary to repair the buildings, the government 
allowed subsidies. By " Tamari " was meant " the place 
where the rubbish of human beings is thrown." 

The relief work started by Maeda-Tsunanori, lord 
of Kaga province, was a remarkable one of the time 

both for its management and equip- 
Civil administration 

ment. The posthumous name of 
and relief works of 

the lord is Shoun-ko. While young 
Maeda-Tsunanori. 

he studied classics and history, and, 

when nineteen years old, travelled to his destination, 
the Kaga province. On the way from Echigo he entered 
Etchu. Seeing that the rapid current of the Kurobegawa 
gave great trouble to travellers, he ordered the officials 
to build a bridge over the river. His chief retainers 
and vassals all advised him to give up the plan on the 
ground that a good strategical position would be destroyed 
by the bridge, but Tsunanori would not listen to their 
advice. The bridge was at last completed, and named 
the " Aimoto-no-Hashi " (people-loving bridge). A few 
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years later both soldiers and people were very much 
impoverished and the customs and manners of his province 
greatly degenerated. The benevolent Lord was very 
much concerned with this, and resorted to every means 
to restore the good customs of his people. He lent money 
to his retainers to adjust their family affairs. He. also 
adopted the methods of employing poor people's children 
and of protecting bereaved families. The improvement 
of agriculture, the allowance of land to the poor and 
the protection of aged people Were all undertaken by 
this sagacious Lord. 

Especially, the equipment of lodgings for beggars 
which was undertaken by Tsunanori was the most 

remarkable of the relief works of 
Census of beggars and 

the time. In the sixth year 6f 
their relief in Kaga 

Kambun (1666), Tsunanori ordered 
clan. 

officials of various districts in his 
province to make a census of beggars, and relieve them 
accordingly. He then consulted with his retainers, about 
the establishment of a great asylum in which to put all 
paupers. They unanimously replied that although the 
thing was needed, yet the expense would be so great 
that it might be impossible to long maintain it. They 
said that it would be wiser not to set about such a great 
plan, rather than to give it up after being once begun, 
and incur the laughter of the people. The lord, however, 
did not accept the advice. In the 9th year of Kambun, 
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his province was overtaken by famines and a great 
number of the people became beggars. The lord built 
a big asylum and relieved the poor people there. In 
the next year he built a great number of houses at 
Kasamai, south of his castle, into which over 2,000 
beggars were placed. The buildings were all one-storied. 
A beam of 12 or 18 feet in length was used for every 
house, and the total length of the building usually 
measured over 120 feet. There were forty-five houses, 
and forty beggars were put into one house. The whole 
buildings covered over 6,000 tsubo (S A.) of ground. 
When the buildings were completed, people did not call 
them " beggars' lodgings," but honoured them as 

" O-koya " or " respectable lod- 
Lodgings for beggars 

gings." In these buildings three 
and Beggar Kiyomitsu. 

go (1 pt.) of rice per day was 

given to a man, and two go (f pt.) to a woman. For 
children a proper amount of rice was given accordingly to 
their ages. For people of other provinces, or sick people, 
five go (1.6 pt.) of rice per day was given to a man. 
Besides the above, fifteen go (5 pt.) of salt, and 200 
momme (1.6 oz.) of wood was given. As to clothes, 
they were supplied twice a year, in summer and winter. 
A hospital was established specially for the treatment of 
the sick people in the asylum, and several physicians 
were employed. There were three methods by which 
the people were admitted into the lodgings. The first 
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was upon the recommendation of a city or rural magistrate. 
The second one was upon the presentation of the people 
themselves. The third one was of beggars or sick or 
starved people picked up in the streets in the city of 
Kanazawa, no matter they belonged to the province of 
the Lord or not. Of the people admitted into the asylum, 
those who had special skill or attainments were taught 
to improve their crafts and were sent to a place where 
they were in demand. " Beggar Kiyomitsu " who was 
a celebrated sword-smith was at one time engaged in 
this occupation in the asylum. For those who had no 
special occupation, materials were given and they were 
taught how to make sandals or ropes. These articles 
were then sold, and the sum they got was deposited in 
order that they might live independently thereafter. At 
first, Lord Maeda advanced to the asylum ten kamme of 
money as the capital for the enterprise, but the result 
was so good that this sum was soon repaid to the Lord 
and enough funds were accumulated to carry on the 
work by itself. 

The object of the " O-koya " was temporary relief of 
the poor. Therefore, those who were about to go out 
of the asylum when provided with means of earning a 
living, were given clothes, money, and rice. If they 
had any relatives, they were handed over to them. 
Some of them were sent to those families who wanted 
servants or maids. Emigration, or farming was also 
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Emigration of the inmates encouraged. They married 

of the beggars' lodgings among themselves, and thus 

and the establishment of new towns were built. Tools 

new villages. an d f un( j s were lent to them 

for colonizing purposes. The people of the time thought 

that benevolent administration had reached its zenith. 

The administration of the Tokugawa government 

had gradually been re-arranged, and relief works were 

„ .. . . remarkably developed, those in Yedo, 

Relief works r 

. „ . especially, being most ideal. Those who 

in Yedo. 

suffered from fire or flood were provided 
with food and clothes. Even in ordinary times, besides 
" Tamari " a charity hospital was established for the 
relief of paupers. 

This charity hospital, called the Y6j5-sho, was 
established in the garden in Koishikawa (now the 
Botanical Garden) by Shogun Yoshimune in the 7th 

year of Kyoho (1722) according to 
The Charity Hospital ' . ' 

the advice of one Ogawa Shosen, a 
at Yedo. 

physician in Yedo. Those poor 

people in Yedo who could not buy medicine, or those 
who fell sick and had no one to attend to them, were 
admitted into the hospital. During their medical treat- 
ment, food, clothes, beddings, and all other necessary 
things were provided. In the 14th year of KySho, the 
number of the patients was fixed at 150 per day, but 
in the 18th year the number was decreased to 117, and 
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the period of stay for each was limited to eight months. 
Relief works were not monopolized by the govern- 
ment and the lords of the province. There were many 

scholars and charitable persons 
The Charity Club 

who devoted themselves to the 
founded by Miura-Baien. 

work of saving paupers. During 

the Kyoh5 era there was a scholar called Miura-Baien 
in the province of Bungo. He studied Confucian doctrines 
and astronomy, and was known among the people as an 
educationalist and author, many people flocking to him 
from far and near to receive his instruction. His pupils 
had so much increased that it was impossible to put 
them in the dormitory, and some were obliged to stay 
in the neighbouring houses. Baien liked simple living, 
and had no special care of his own clothes, furniture, or 
food. Any sum of money except what was necessary 
to sustain his life was distributed among the poor. 
Any student in his dormitory who was short of money 
was provided with necessaries. He always had the same 
meals as his students. As he could not help the paupers 
in his village with his limited means, he consulted with 
the chief villagers, and raised relief funds, himself 
superintending the work. The perusal of the prospectus 
of the Charity Club which he established in the 6th year 
of Horeki (1756) will show how much attention he paid 
to the relief of paupers. It runs at follows :— " Each 
villager shall share the other's joys and sorrows as 
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brothers and sisters do. The sick shall be helped, the 

poor shall be attended to. If some of them engage in 

quarrels, others should soothe them. 
The Charity Club and 

. . , If any man does wrong, others 

mutual relief of villagers. 

shall advise him so as to make 
him give up the wrong conduct. Thus they can keep close 
friendship among themselves." The beautiful virtues of 
mutual assistance and close friendship can be here 
witnessed. The prospectus continues : — " Even honest 
people sometimes resort to evil means, if they are not 
provided with ordinary comforts. ' Stealing out of 
poverty ' is not rare. Diligence, however, will drive off 
any evil thought and implant charitable spirit." This 
warns the lazy and encourages the diligent. It also 
says : — " People who suffer from unexpected calamities 
in spite of their diligent works and strict economy are 
to be most pitied; and most miserable among them are 
those who have no relatives nor children to rely upon, 
no houses to live in, no food to eat, nor clothes to wear. 
For such people one bowl of rice will sustain their lives 
for half a day, and a cup of warm water will give 
comfort during the forenoon. It is such people to whom 
we should render assistance." It further says:— 
"Accumulated dust will form a hill. If each villager 
will save a little sum of money for relief of the paupers, 
they can do a great charity." This well explains the 
spirit of the mutual help association. He made the 
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villagers promise to observe the following rules : 

" I. Every master of a 
The Charity Club and the 

house shall instruct his wife and 
agreement of villagers. 

children on the following points. 

2. Wheat in summer, rice in autumn, money in 
winter, no matter how little in amount, shall be con- 
tributed toward relief funds. 

3. Funds thus saved shall be lent out through 
village officials and an exact account thereof shall be 
made annually. 

4. If debtors can offer no mortgages, money shall 
not be advanced, even if the persons who guarantee the 
debts are reliable. 

5. The fund shall not be appropriated for relief 
works for five years. 

6. Those who can not afford to contribute the 
money shall not be forced to do so. 

7. The funds shall be considered as circulating 
money of the village, without its owner, 

8. Villagers, after consultation with officials, shall 
aid the paupers, and those in worst condition shall be 
attended to first. 

9. The savings shall not be spent at one person's 
discretion. 

10. Those who are eminent for filial piety or kind- 
ness either to husbands or wives, or loyalty to the 
masters shall be specially treated, as their conduct is 
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worthy of imitation. 

11. On the occasion of consultation, strict fairness 
shall be observed in the contribution of the funds, and 
no selfish motive shall be exercised. 

12. Those who contribute 10 momme (1.4 oz.) of 
silver, which equals to over 10 sho (2 pk.) of rice shall 
be recorded in the contribution list, so that they may 
be remembered by posterity. If any of them fall into 
misfortune, he shall be saved." 

The promises were strictly kept until the beginning 
of the Meiji era. The village however was annexed to 

the neighbouring village when 
Preservation of the agree- 

the feudal system was abolished. 
ments and common 

When afterward the town and 
ownership of property. 

village system was adopted, this 

village was annexed to Nishimusashi-mura, and the 
villagers at last purchased 2 tan (0.5 A.) of wet-field 
with -the relief funds so far accumulated, and it was made 
the common property of the village Tominaga. While 
young, Baien was often instructed by his father that men 
should love one another and observe economy and 
diligence, .that, however hard one might work, one 
would never become rich unless strict economy is observed, 
and that the strictest economy would be of no good unless 
one works hard. When he reached manhood he made 
it a point to follow this noble instruction. 

As has been described above, charity works were. 
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very much developed in the era of Tokugawa Shogun. 

There were also a number of " Giso " 
Nakai-Chlkuzan's 

to provide against famines. Nakai- 
" Shaso-Shigl." y s 

Chikuzan, a scholar, wrote a book 

entitled " Shaso-Shigi " (Private Opinion on the Com- 
munal Granary) after the law of " Sha-so " written by 
Shushi, a celebrated scholar in China, The contents of 
the work may be summed up somewhat as follows : — 
" The Shokyo " (a Chinese classics) says that the people 
are the foundation of the country, and the integrity of 
the country is guarranteed as long as the foundation is 
solid. The " Rongo " (the Dialogues of Confucious) 
also says that as the people are assured of their liveli- 
hood, there is no reason why the lord should not be 
satisfied. Although the country is enjoying peace at 
present, yet we can not assure permanent peace unless 
the foundation is solid and both the government and the 
people have abundant means. The farmers' foundation 
is apt to be weak and frail. This year they can live, 
but next year when they suffer from famines, they can 
not pay taxes, and will be hard up. Moreover, in such 
a year the government's means are also limited so that 
they will be likely to exact taxes from the distressed 
farmers, who then offer their fields or houses as 
mortgages or borrow money at a high rate of interest. 
Or they will sell their furniture. For a while they can 
escape difficulty but it is only temporarily. Misfortune 
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will soon overtake them, and they will be obliged to 
desert their districts. There have been many examples 
in which the concerns of but a few people brought 
troubles to the whole country. There is no better means 
to prevent these troubles before they assume a serious 
nature and to solidify the foundation of the country 
than to resort to the system of " Shaso " (social or com- 
munal granaries). In our country there are no "JoheisS" 
(standing granaries). Therefore " Shaso " should be 
started. Of the people residing in the province rich 
farmers should be made to contribute 2 koku (9.9 bu.) 
of rice per 100 koku (498 bu.), and the rice thus con- 
tributed should be stored up in the unoccupied granaries. 
By such measures, 1,000 koku (4,975 bu.) of rice will be 
obtained out of a province producing 50,000 koku 
(248,756 bu.) of rice. Out of the rice offered as taxes 
the same amount will also be laid aside, thus 2,000 koku 
(9,950 bu.) is obtainable. The amount will then reach 
10,000 koku (49,751 bu.) in five years. The rice in the 
form of interest should be left in " Shas5." Even if the 
original amount of rice is taken away after five years 
according to the amount, the rice in the form of interest 
is enough to fill communal granaries. Then the object 
of relief works will be attained without causing any 
losses to the government or the people." 

Sato-Issai, a famous scholar, also, in one of his 
works pointed out the necessity of " Giso " for the time 
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of famines. He says as follows : — 

" The system of storing rice for relief 
Satd-Issai's method 

works is to be executed in 20 years. 
of relief. 

Its method is that 50 koku (249 bu.) 

should be laid aside out of every 10,000 koku (49.75 * bu.) 
possessed by the feudal lords. This is the foundation of 
the stored rice. The vassals shall also pay the same 
rate of rice, and assist the lords. Then 100 koku 
(498 bu.) will be stored out of every 10,000 koktt 
(49,751 bu.). This is the amount of stored rice for a 
year. In five years the amount will be increased to 500 
koku (2,487 bu.). If the rate of 100,000 koku (497.5 1 3 
bu.) is adopted, the amount of 5,000 koku (24,875 bu.) 
will be stored in the same length of time, and reckon- 
ing by 300,000 koku (1,492,537 bu.), the stored amount 
will be 15,000 koku (74,627 bu.). This stored rice will 
be lent out from the first year to any village which 
wants it. The rice will be lent during summer when 
food is insufficient, and be taken back in autumn when 
farmers can reap a harvest. The rate of interest shall 
be 5 go (1.6 pt.) per koku (4.9 bu.). Paddy or wheat 
will do. If it were the latter, the amount will be doubl- 
ed. In five years the foundation will be established. 
After that the preservation against emergencies shall be 
made. One-third on one-half of the stored rice can be 
lent but not the whole amount. In famine years,, how- 
ever, exception must be admitted. Interest can not be 
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levied in great famines, while in the severest famines the 
rice lent can not be taken back. If the five years pass 
with no famines, the contribution of vassals shall be ex- 
empted in the 6th year. After that the rice stored up 
in the granaries, and the rice paid by the people as 
interest are accumulated, though the latter must not be 
enforced. By these means after 10 years the amount 
will be greatly increased, and will be able to meet 
famines of even great dimensions. This is the work for 
the first period. In ten years more, a great abundance 
of rice will be accumulated, and in any great famine no 
people will be starved to death. Thus the work of 
relief will be brought to consummation in 20 years." 
Lord Matsudaira-Sadanobu, premier of the time, cordial- 
ly invited Chikuzan, and consulted with him about the 
administrative affairs, the government giving him some 
presents. 

Lord Matsudaira-Sadanobu also paid great attention 
to the rule of people. Therefore his time is specially 
known as the Wise Administration of Kansei Era. 

Even now his system of " Gis5 " 
Matsudaira-Sadanobu's . 

is enjoyed by the citizens of 
relief in time of famine. „ r . , ^ 

Tokyo. When he was the master 

of Shirakawa castle, famines prevailed, but the wise 
policy by which he saved the people from starvation 
spread his name widely, and he was given an important 
office in the Tokugawa government. At the time, prices 
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of commodities in Yedo were greatly rose owing 

to the famines, and the burdens 
Establishment of the 

of the citizens were quite intoler- 
Town Association. 

able. Sadanobu aimed at the abate- 
ment of the expenses of the towns by revising town 
regulations. Of the sum of money which he could save 
by the curtailment of town expenses, 20% was given to 
land-lords, and 1096 was laid aside as reserve fund. 
The remaining 70 o/ was saved against emergency or 
applied to the relief expenses for paupers or orphans. 

For this purpose the Machikai-sho 
The location and 

or the Town Association was estab- 
orgamzation of the 

_ , . ,. lished in Muko-Yanagiwara of Yedo. 

Town Association. 

1 Granaries for rice were established 
in Fukagawa, Kosuge, Muko-Yanagiwara, and Sujikai. 
A number of government officials of various ranks took 
charge of affairs relating to the association and the 
granaries, such as the payment of various expenses, 
allowance of donations to paupers or various accounts. 
They also took charge ol 10,000 ryo which was a 
government subsidy. In the letter given to the members 
of the town council there was the following passage : — " The 
saved funds must be kept permanently by towns. The 
government has donated 10,000 yen toward the funds. 
Granaries will be established in which rice is to be 
stored up against emergency. As to the accumulated 
funds they will be lent out or distributed among the poor 
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people when calamities occur. They will also be ap- 
propriated for the relief of those old people who have 
lost wives and children, or those children who have lost 
their parents." , 

With such an object, and under such a system, the 
Town Association was opened in the 4th year of 

_ ... Kansei (1792). The system was en- 

Town Association 

. ,. forced until the beginning of Meiji, 

and the present & & j > 

_., . , for about 80 years. The sum saved 

City Asylum. 

at the beginning reached 37,000 fyo 
and the seventy per cent, of the sum, i.e., 25,900 ryo 
was yearly deposited. The sum reached 1,070,000 ryo 
when the Tokyo Municipal Office succeeded to the 
charge of the sum in the 7th years of Meiji. The 
construction expenses for the Tokyo Governor's Office, 
the Ryogoku and four other large bridges, the Higher 
Commercial School, gas lamps, street lamps, and even 
the expenses for the common cemetery, and the dredg- 
ing of the outer moats were all defrayed out of the 
funds. Some of the funds formed a part of the expenses 
for the organization of the T6ky5 municipal Asylum. 

Lord Matsudaira built the Shishinden palace at 
Kyoto, the Yokuonen garden, and many other buildings 

and gardens in the construction of 
Matsudaira-Sadanobu , . 

which he always displayed his 
and the Coolies' 

originality. His city administration 
Homes. 

was quite worthy of imitation, and 
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the Coolies' Home established by him shows that he did 
not neglect the smallest things. Relief works of the 
ordinary sort can only serve as temporary remedies. 
The shortest royal road to convert indolent people into 
diligent and work-loving ones is to establish the very 
foundation by which to secure independence. He did 
not fail to take this road. This system was most ap- 
propriate to released criminals, because they will commit 
crimes again unless they are provided with the means 
of making an independent living. The Home was 
established for this very purpose, and admitted released 
criminals who had committed a light offence, had no 
relatives to receive them and so were likely to repeat 
crimes. It was the object of the home to give occupa- 
tions to these criminals. The homes were established, 
one in Ishikawa-jima, one in Kamigo-mura in the 
province of Hitachi. At first it was the intention of the 
promoters of the home to give any occupation the 
members liked or with which they were familiar. How- 
ever as it was impossible to provide all occupations they 
wanted, the following were selected : — carpentering, 
cabinet-making, joinering, lacquer-work, rice-pounding, 
oil-pressing, manufacture of oyster ashes, charcoal-mak- 
ing, straw-works, farming, etc. Some members were 
sent out of the home to work by the day at various 
jobs, such as road-making, bridge-building, or other 
construction works. They generally commenced work at 
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8 a.m. and closed at 4 p.m., but some worked from 
early morning till, evening. The wages were different 
according to the nature of the work. Twenty per cent, 
of the daily wages was given to the labourer for free 
consumption and ten per cent, was deposited. The 
deposits were given to him when he was discharged, as 
funds with which to start a business. Moral philosophers 
were invited to deliver lectures on the third of every 
month. In the 5th year of Kansei (1793), 132 persons 
were daily admitted into the home. In the era of 
Bunka (1804-1817) and Bunsei (1818-1829) 150 were 
admitted. But owing to the famine of the 7th year of 
Tempo (1836), the number was greatly increased, and at 
the end of December in the 13th year, it rose up to 
460. After Midzuno-Tadakuni made great reform in his 
administration, those who had no lodging or those who 
had been exiled from Yedo were all put into the home, 
so that the number was increased to over 600 in the 
2nd year of Koka (1845), the average number of daily 
admittance being 508. Even at the time when the 
Tokugawa government collapsed, the number ranged 
from 400 to 500. 

Times of troubles produce great men. The famine of 

the 3rd year of Temmei (1783) 

Measures adopted by Dai- ,...,_, .1 

distinguished the name ot 

mfo against the famine of Matsudaira _ Sadanobll; lord of 

the Temmei era. . , TT 

Shirakawa castle. Uesugi- 
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Harunori at Yonezawa administered so well that all 
the people escaped starvation. HosokaWa-Shigekata 
at Kumamoto, Kyushu, also saved the people from their 
desperate condition. These facts are worthy ol record 
in the history of relief works in Japan, 

Uesugi-Harunori, popularly known as Y6zan-ko, is 
a distinguished personage in our history. His method 

of relief works at the time of the 

Wise administration _ . r . . ^ e . , 

Temmei famines is worthy of special 

of Uesugi-Harunori. , _, , , , , ... 

record. Every body who learns oj his 

deeds must be impressed by the fact that he respected 

the lives of the people as he did his own. In the 3rd year 

of Temmei, the north-eastern part of Japan suffered from 

the greatest famine ever known here. In Sendai, Nambu, 

and other districts, numbers of people, starved to death 

were seen on the roads. Those who had stored gold 

and silver could not buy rice, and they purchased and 

ate grasses, straw, pine-barks, etc. A dog was sold at 

500 mon (25 cents) and a cat at 300 mon (15 cents). 

In some parts of Nambu,. dead men's flesh was eaten. 

During the feudal time, each clan closed its barriers, and 

prohibited the export of rice at the time of a famine. 

Under the circumstances, those clans which had no 

provisions against famines or had been ruled on a 

mistaken policy fell into this miserable condition. The 

dominion of Uesugi alone escaped the misery. When 

the weather continued to be unfavourable to crops the 
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„ .. sagacious Lord took precautions, and 

Harunon's measure 

... . ordered the people to eat gruel, 

against famine. r r & > 

and at the same time prohibited the 
use ol rice for liquors or cakes. Therefore when no 
crop was obtained, the granaries were opened and rice 
was distributed among paupers. When the treasury was 
short, of money, taxes were imposed on both samurai 
and people, and with the funds, rice was purchased at 
Sakata and Echigo. Thus the authorities, and wealthy 
merchants and farmers engaged in relief works with one 
accord. The sources of wealth at Yonezawa were at 
this time almost exhausted. In June, the next year, the 
districts were again visited by bad weather. It was 
feared that the 100,000 persons in the 

dominion would all die, should fam- 

and praying at . j 

ine occur once more. Uesugi-Haruno- 

the mausoleum. ., . , , , • - * 

n s anxiety may be better imagined 

than described. He had no alternative but to implore 
the gods for protection ; he fasted three days and two 
nights and prayed in the presence of the mausoleum of 
his ancestors. His wife also confined herself in a room, 
day and night, and asked for gods' blessing. Her father 
Shigesada secretly brought food to her at midnight, as 
he feared that she might impair her health. The noble 
virtue of Uesugi was spread through the neighbouring 
countries. Heaven seemed to have been moved with the 
sincerity of the Lord, and the dreadful weather came to 
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an end and a clear and beautiful sky was restored. In the 
autumn good crops were obtained. In July, the benevolent 
Lord saved the strangers who were seen lying on the 

streets from want of food. When 

Protection of sick . ^ , , . 

the weather was improved toward 

the end of the month, the lord 

revoked the prohibition of the manufacture of sake, and 

ordered the jafe-manufacturers to brew the liquor with 

the rice stored in his warehouses. In August he issued an 

order to make provisions for 24 years, commencing with 

the present year and established 

Accumulation of rice ,, , r ■ 1 - 

a method of storing 150,000 hyo 

against famine. , , , . . , , " 

(straw-bale) of paddy and Wheat, 

in 20' years, storing 2,500 hyb of wheat, and 5,000 hyb 
of paddy every year. Three business offices were esta- 
blished for the management of the warehouses. 

Uesugi resorted to every means for the administra- 
toin of his dominion. When he first succeeded to the 

lordship of the feudal clan of Uesugi, 

Harunori's oath. , 

he sent a message to the Kasuga 

Shrine which was dedicated to his ancestors, and made 
an oath consisting of five articles. He did the same to 
Shiroko-Myojin, a god respected by his family from of 
old. He then summoned his retainers and many other 
officials in Yedo, and instructed them to observe strict 
economy. In October of the 6th year of Meiwa (1769), 
he entered Yonezawa, riding on horseback in the face 
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of cold wind and sonw. He prohibited gambling as soon 
as he entered the castle. Yonezawa was a clan entitled 
to a pension of 300,000 koku (1,492,537 bu.) of rice, but 

in the 4th year of Kanbun 

Financial difficulties of , ,, N „ . 

(1004), lsunanon, Harunons 
Yonezawa clan and the .,.„„,„ 

ancestor, inherited half the 
distress of the people. 

dominion. His father Yoshihide 

acted as regent, as Tsunanori was still under age. The 
regent's administration, however, was not good. He had 
been imbued with customs of luxury, year after year. 
Expenses exceeded those of former days when the 
dominion had not been decreased by half. The annual 
revenue and expenditure did not balance. All the wealth 
saved for many years was exhausted, furniture and 
precious articles were all mortgaged or sold. Debts were 
accumulated. Fifteen years afterward, in the era of 
Horeki (1750-' 63) the dominion was impoverished to ex- 
tremity, people being dispersed by starvation. Fields 
were all left barren. As soon as he inherited the do- 
minion, Harunori issued the following orders : — 

" 1. Care shall be taken to preserve cultivated fields, 
and barren fields shall be newly cultivated. 

" 2. In the cultivation of barren fields, blue hemp, 
fruits, mulberry plants, paper-mulberry plants, carthamus 
tinctorius, and cotton plants shall be attended to with 
great care as they form the chief products of the 
dominion. If there is any land unemployed it shall be 
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utilized for the installation of the plants. This is the 
foundation of the national wealth. 

"3. Indolent people shall not be allowed to live in 
the villages. A census shall he made and if any people 
are found who are not engaged in farming they shall 
be advised to work diligently. 

" That land is the source of wealth is an underlying 
principle of the old institution of Japan and China; Look 
upon taxes imposed on people as those imposed on 
ourselves, and regard punishment laid on others as that 
laid on ourselves. These are wise teachings given in 
the old classics. Farmers shall be treated with generos- 
ity. When they neglect farming or decline to pay 
taxes, officials shall consult the Lord before they take 
any decided steps. Those who commit light offences 
shall be pardoned." 

As Harunori encouraged production by such means, 
the finances of Yonezawa clan were improved, and the 
wealth of the people increased. But the famine of 
Tempei exhausted all the provisions. Therefore a second 
plan of storing up rice against emergencies for 20 years 
to come was established. Fifteen years afterward, when 
Uesugi-Norisada ruled over the dominion, a great famine 
took place in the Northeast in the 4th year of Tempo 
( r 833), the granaries were all opened and all the 
provisions were distributed among the people. Therefore 
the Yonezawa clan alone escaped the terrible con- 
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sequence of the famine. This wise method of relief 
works was adhered to by the succeeding lords until the 
4th year of Meiji (1871) when the feudal system was 
abolished, and the Uesugi family removed to T6ky5. 
On parting with the people of the clan, the family gave 
them 100,000 hyd (one hyo=.z.\ bu.) of paddy and other 
provisions. In the 9th year of Meiji when the yarn 
manufacturing factory at Tateyama, Yonezawa, was 
inaugurated, Uesugi -Narinori invested 15,000 yen by dis- 
posing of the same portion of the provisions stored up 
for many years against famine. 

Hosokawa-Shigekata, the lord of Kumamoto, Higo 
province, was the 2nd son of Nobunori, and was adopted 

by Munetaka, his elder brother, 

"A Kirin in Kii and ... .,.,,, , ., TT 

and inherited the family Honours 

a pboenix in Higo." . , „„,_,, 

in the 4th year of Enkyo (1747). 

Thus he was the lord with a fief of 540,000 koku 

(2,685,567 bu.). He ruled the people very wisely, and on 

that account was called " Gindaiko." His posthumous 

name is Reikan. At the time there was a wise lord 

called Tokugawa-Harusada in the province of Kii. The 

people used to say that these were a Kirin (a fabulous 

animal honoured very highly) in Kii, and a phoenix in 

Higo. One day a vassal informed the Lord of this 

praise. The Lord was not glad to hear the flattery and 

said that he was far from being worthy of such praise, 

because every year was marked by bad crops, and even 
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the pensions of the vassals could not be paid in a 
satisfactory way. During the reign of Shigekata, people 
in his dominion twice suffered from calamities. One 

was the flood of the 5th year 

Two great calamities e TT _ , . „, , 

of Horeki. The losses were 

in tbe time ol T , 

estimated at^ 230,000 koku 

Hosokawa-Shigekata. , „ , . „ , . 

(1,144,278 bu.). Moreover fields 

were buried under mud and sand. Over 2,100 houses 
were washed away, and more than 500 men and wo- 
men drowned. The other calamity" was the famine of 
Temmei. No part of the country escaped its terrors. 
Bodies of starved persons were seen lying in the streets. 

However, the province of Higo 

Preparations against . , 

was an exception, and no case of 

emergency and satis- . . 

starvation occured, owing to 
faction of the people. , 

the abundant provisions against 

emergencies. Shigekata paid great attention to industry 
and colonization. The green manure which is now largely 
employed in every district was first encouraged by him. 
At the time sericulture was still in its infancy, 
and many people did not even know how to wind off 
the yarn. Shigekata established a weaving factory and 

purchased cocoons at a 

Shigekata's encouragement . TT ,, , . , 

proper price. He then hired 

of industry and establish* , ,..,,. 

workmen skilful in weaving 
ment of "Joheiso" (standing 

and spinning from the 
granaries). 

province of Totomi, to teach 
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the boys and girls in the dominion the art of weaving. 
He also encouraged the cultivation of forests and thus 
established subsidiary work for farmers. He ordered 
people to pay rice to be stored up against calamities 
according to the amount of the annual tax, and then 
established granaries to keep the rice thus collected, to 
the number of 97 ; all the people brought their share 
of rice into the nearest granary. This wise system was 
efficacious enough to save people in times of bad crops. 
When the price of rice was exorbitant, the granaries 
supplied a great abundance of rice, and thus the market 

price was lowered. Shigekata 

His frugality and sympathy , , , 

observed economy, and never 

with the people. . , , , . , _ 

indulged in luxury. From 

September of the 5th year of Temmei, he was confined 

to sick-bed for a number of days. The mats of his room 

were torn, but he did not have them mended. His servants 

secretly substituted for the torn mats better ones from 

another room, but when Shigekata saw the change, he 

reprimanded them and said, " You may think I am too 

particular, but I owe the salvation of the people from 

starvation in the famine to my strict economy." He died 

at the end of October of the same year. 

Tsugaru-Nobuaki of the Tsugaru clan inherited his 

dominion at the time when 
Tsugaru-Nobuaki's relief 

Matsudaira-Sadanobu ►> began 
in time of famine. 

to rule his province and both 
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experienced the severe famine of Temmei. The Tsugaru 

province, especially, suffered from the calamity. The 

poverty of the people in the clan reached its zenith. 

The pains Nobuaki took on the occasion to rescue the 

perishing paupers may better be imagined than described. 

Granaries were opened, the treasury was exhausted. Tens 

of thousands of koku of rice were imported from the cities 

of Yedo, Osaka, Sakata and Akita. Although Nobuaki 

temporality saved the situation* he feared that the dry 

and wet fields would be desolated owing to the severity 

of the famine, and ordered his 
Cultivation of desolate 

, . vassals Tsugaru-Taizen, Kitamura- 

land as a measure 

, , Kemmotsu, Sasa-Tominojo, an 

against bad crops. 

accountant master, and a few 
other officials to manage the cultivation of the barren 
fields. He also ordered large farmers to supervise the 
petty farmers engaged in colonizing work. By way of 
encouragement he allowed them to wear swords, gave 
gifts, and endowed upon them many other privileges. 

From the beginning of his reign, Nobuaki witnessed 
the terrible disaster of famine, so that he felt all the more 
the necessity of making provisions in the time of plenty. 
He deeply appreciated the significance of the motto found 
in a certain classic book that a country which has not 
three year's provisions is not qualified to be independent. 
For three or four years he could not save any provisions 
as he had exhausted his means for relief works, but in 
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the 6th or 7th year of Temmei, the province was blessed 
with good crops. He did not fail to seize this opport- 
unity to start a scheme of storing up rice, and thus to 
establish a foundation of provisions against emergencies. 
He ordered villagers to establish " Gis5," or public 
granaries, and at the same time made his samurai engage 
in farming in their leisure. A book called Muchoki 
describes his relief works as follows : — 

" The succeeding bad crops disturbed the mind of 

w>* uf u **«..* tne Lord, day and night, and 

Establishment of charity b 

, „ ., he thought of establishing 

granaries and Samurais 

"Giso" but the circumstances 
farming. 

did not allow him to realize 
the plan. However he could not give it up ; he saved 
any surplus money, and also bought rice at a higher 
price from poor people. He never spent money for his 
own luxury, but saved every piece of money he could in 
order to establish charity granaries. It is a matter to 

be regretted that he did not 
Saving of surplus money 

live long enough to realize 
as the funds for " Giso." b & 

his object." Another book 

called Rodah also has the following : — 

" The Lord planned to establish granaries to prevent 

a repetition of the misery 
Nobuakl's command regarding 

experienced in Temmei. 
provision against famine, and 

But thinking it was too 
his gifts. 

much burden to the people 
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to increase the taxes after the source of wealth had been 
exhausted, the Lord decided to carry out the plan after 
a few years, when good crops had been obtained. It was 
ordered that from the autumn of the 2nd year of Kansei 
30 sho (1.5 bu.) out of 1,000 sho (49.6 bu.) should be 
saved. Although he died the next year, the plan of 
" Giso " was carried out on his will. 3,700 ryo was given 
for the- purchase of rice, and many granaries were 
established in which a large amount of paddy was stored 
up. This benevolent administration on the part of the 
Lord will be long remembered by posterity." By these 
we can see what thought Nobuaki gave to the relief of 
the people. 

The Storehouse in Iyo-gori, Ehime prefecture, was 

also a kind of " Giso." It may be traced 
The Storehouse 

to the era of Kansei (1 792-1 800). At 
in Iyo-gori. 

that time the farmers of eight villages 
stored up each one sho (3.3 pt.) out of 100 sho (3.9 bu.) 
against famines. This system of saving rice was con- 
tinued up to Meiji, and rice amounting to 20,000 yen in 
value was exchanged for cash. Now with the develop- 
ment of the country, the method of its utilization must 
be changed. The sum was lent to each village-guild at 
the rate of 7 o/ a interest. Some portion of the sum was 
also contributed toward educational funds. The method 
of lending out the funds for study to students was settled. 
There are not'a few village-guilds which appropriated the 
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funds for the establishment of primary schools, or for 

manufacturing expenses. 

" Giso " at Fukuyama was established in the era of 

Kansei. At first its object was to relieve farmers at 

„,. . the time of famine. But at present 

Tbe charity granary 

A „ . the sphere of the work has been 

at Fukuyama. 

extended. It has begun to encourage 
education and industry, rendering assistance to the associ- 
ation for agricultural products, the school for straw-braids, 
and other educational and industrial institutions. To those 
students who could not afford to pay their expenses the 
necessary amout was lent. In this connection, there is 
a beautiful story. One time the Fukuyama clan borrowed 
300 kamme of silver from a silver mine in Iwami province 
on account of the straitened condition of its finances. 
The interest for the loan was 45 kamme per annum, but 
the redemption of the loan was thought impossible for a 
good number of years. There was a person called Ishii- 
Buemon in the clan, who had been lying in sick-bed. 

Knowing that his case was hopeless, 
The history of the 

he summoned his son-in-law, Kawai- 
granary. 

Shubei by name, and told him that 

he had been respected by the people of the towns, but 

he regretted that he had not accomplished any work for 

the towns. He then asked Shubei to expend his property 

for the towns, the clan, and for general public works. 

Shubei deciding to observe Ishii's will, consulted the 
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families of Ishii and Kawai and collected some amount 
of money. Shubei gave deep thought to the proper 
utilization of the funds, and at last decided to apply the 
funds to the redemption of the debts of the clan. Con- 
sulting with Shichikenya in Osaka, he borrowed an 
amount which added to the funds above mentioned was 
enough to pay back the debts to the silver mine. The 
authorities of the clan gave Shubei 45 kwamme every 
year for 15 years by way of rewards for his efforts. 
Shubei did not fail to utilize the rewards for useful 
purposes, because he established the " Giso " with the 
funds, after he had obtained the permission of Abe-Seisei, 
the new lord of the clan. The name "Giso" or charity 
granary was given by Kan-Sazan, a noted rural poet. 
The Lord appreciated Shubei's merits and wanted to grant 
him the rank of samurai, but Shubei respectfully declined 
the offer, and asked the Lord to give him instead of it 
some Korean ginseng received by the Shogun annually, 
which he intended to plant in the garden of medicinal 
herbs, and to distribute to the- people. It is said that 
he realized his wish with brilliant success. Over 100 
years have now elapsed since that time, and the founda 
tion of the work has been firmly laid. It is estimated 
that the property is worth 160,000 yen. 

The Kan-nonko society in Akita was inaugurated 85 
years ago. It has also a brilliant history. Nawa-Sabu- 
roemon started the society. He once said that nothing 
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_. ., , could be more disastrous than 

The Kannonko society 

. . , ., poverty, and devised various 

in Akita. r " 

plans for relief works. Just at 
the time Satake-Yoshihiro, lord of the clan, established a 
method of saving poor children. Saburoemon was very 
much moved by this method and contributed a large 
amount of money towards the fund. Moreover he per- 
suaded many people and succeeded in collecting over 
1,000 ryo. He contributed this sum of money to the lord 
of the fief and asked him to appropriate it for relief 
works. This is the origin of the Society, which was 
kept up by the family of Nawa until the time of the 
grandson who bore his grandfather's name Saburoemon. 
The Restoration of Meiji necessitated the surrender of 
the fief, Saburoemon, however, succeeded in obtaining 
54,700 yen from the new government, and thanks to this 
sum, the foundation of the Society has been established. 
At present the capital of the Society amounts to 200,000 
yen, and it has become one of the greatest charity 
corporations devoted to the bringing up of poor children, 
and the relief of paupers. 

There are not a few examples of individual efforts 
for relief works. The case of priest Gessen may be 

counted as one. He was a priest 
Priest Qessen's con- 

and artist, a member of the Jodo 
tributioa towards 

sect. His art was widely known 
relief funds. 

and many people came to him for 
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his brush. In his later life he became very rich, and 

spent his money rather luxuriously and was censured by 

the public. We can not, however, overlook his merits in 

building and repairing Buddhist temples, and in saving 

poor people. On his death-bed, he ordered the family 

to contribute all his wealth to the relief funds. He 

died on the 12th of January in the 6th year of Bunka 

(1809) at the age of eighty-nine. Thus we see that the 

authorities of the Shogun government, lords of various 

clans as well as individuals equally paid attention to 

relief works. 

In the terrible famines of Temmei and Tempo, the 

districts in Kanto and the Northeast suffered the heaviest 

losses. A great number of starved people were lying in 

the roads. But the people in Sakura-machi in Shimotsuke 

province escaped the horrible hand of death, because they 

in accordance with the teaching of 
Ninomiya-Sontoku 

. Ninomiya-Sontoku had taken painful 

and the famine of 

_ _ efforts in productive work for fifteen 

Tempo era. 

years, commencing with the 6th year 
of Bunsei (1823). The fief of Uzu to which Sakura-machi 
belonged, was a branch of the fief of Okubo-Tadazane, 
lord of Odawara. At the time Tadazane was Rqju or 
councillor to the Shogun. Knowing that Ninomiya-Son- 
toku was familiar with the means of improving the sources 
of the national wealth, the Lord decided to employ him. 
But fearing that he would be exposed to public criticism, 
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he first ordered him to relieve Sakura-machi. Ninomiya- 
Sontoku was a man living in Kayama village in Sagami, 
dominion of Lord Okubo. Previous to this, the chief 
retainers of the Shogun had often tried to revive Sakura- 
machi but in vain. Sontoku was ordered to take this 
difficult task in hand in the 35th year of his life, or in the 
4th year of Bunsei. The next year he disposed of all his 
fields, and added the sum to the fund for the revival of the 
town. In June of the 6th year, he sold all his property and 
furniture, and then with his family removed to the Sakura- 
machi Office. He received no subsidies from the Lord. 
Three villages Higashi-mura, Yokota, and Monoi in Haga- 
gori, Shimotsuke province, had land amounting to 501 cko, 
6 se and 20 bu (1222.1 acres). Formerly the land yielded 
3,117 kyo (one %/5=2.i bu.) of rice, the number of 
families living there being 433. The villages were under 
the jurisdiction of Sakura-machi Office. When Sontoku 
first came to the place, he found that the villages had 
reaped only 1,005 Kf° or I2 S ryo in value. The num- 
ber of families was only 180. The poverty of the vil- 
lages had reached its climax. Since Sontoku had been 
sent to the place he did his best for the revival of the 
villages for seven years. Land was cultivated day after 
day, and the population gradually increased. The people, 
however, did not respect Sontoku, and dishonest officials 
tried every means to interrupt his works. In the 12th 
year of Bunsei, he went to Narita in Shimosa province, 
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and prayed to the god Fudo fasting all the time that he 

might succeed in attaining his object. 
Restoratoin of 

„ . . He continued this application for three 

Sakura-machi. 

weeks. His prayer was at last apparent- 
ly accepted by the merciful god, and the villagers, re- 
penting of their past conduct toward him, hastend to 
the public-spirited man and took him back to the foot 
of Mount Tsukuba in Hitachi. After this, nobody inter- 
rupted his work, and he attained his object sooner than 
he expected. This is what is called in history " the Re- 
vival of Sakura-machi." In the 2nd year of Tempo, Son- 
toku contributed 426 hyd of rice to the lord of Odawara. 
The Lord very much appreciated his public spirit and 
laid aside the rice against emergencies. In the next year 
Sontoku ordered the villages in Sakura-machi to sow 
seeds in two se (8 sq. rd.) of field per tan (40 sq. rd.) 
against famines. When next year there was a famine, 
the precaution Sontoku had taken proved very efficacious, 
and people admired his acumen. By his order the vil- 
lages repeated the sowing of seeds for the succeeding three 
years, and he also exempted the field from taxation dur- 
ing the years of sowing. When the provisions against 
emergencies had thus been perfected, there took place 
a great famine in the 7th year of Tempo, but the people 
of Sakura-machi escaped its cruel clutches. At that time 
the dominion at Karasuyama also suffered from famine. 
By the request of the lord of the fief, Sontoku exported 
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rice of several thousand yen in 
Relief of sufferers 

value to the spot and set to the 
from famine in 

immediate rescue. From December 
Karasuyama and 

till May of the next year, he built 
Odawara clans. 

a number of cottages for rescue, 
and saved thousands of people from starvation. Hearing 
that the dominion of Odawara was full of distressed 
people on account of the famine, Sontoku relieved more 
than 40,300 souls from March till May of the 8th year. 
He lent out rice of approximately 4,868 ryo in value, 
repayment in five years' installments, and no interest. 
The rice stored up in Odawara amounting to 1,769 hyo 
served the purpose. 

The teaching of Sontoku was the enhancement of 
the resources of the land and the preservation of peace 
among the people. Sincerity, diligence, frugality, and 

modesty were the four important 
Four principles of the 

points urged by him. He 
teaching of Sontoku. 

colonized barren land, revived 

deserted villages, turned poverty into wealth, converted 
the indolent into the diligent. He always checked evils 
in advance because his acumen revealed him these evils 
before they took concrete forms. This act of Sontoku 
resembles very much that of Uesugi-Harunori who gave 
work to his samurai against extraordinary events. This 
precaution on the part of rulers against emergencies is 
considered to be the ideal relief work by both Western 
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and Eastern nations. Especially the revival of desolated 
villages is most ideal and worthy of imitation in all the 
relief works. The fact that Sontoku first paid attention 
to the conversion of indolent people into work-lovers 
and then encouraged industry is worthy of admiration 
and may be said to be the best method of relief works. 
Many associations, called Hotoku-sha (Bliss Repaying 
Associations) have since been organized in accordance 
with the principles of Sontoku. These associations well 
display the spirit of union and mutual relief. Not only 
do they attend to the relief of individuals, but render 
worthy assistance to the relief of villages and towns. 

The famine of Tempo was universal throghout the 
country, and produced a very miserable state. Even 

Kyoto did not escape from the con- 
Relief in time of 

sequence. Many people were starved. 
famine by N. Ku- H ' v v 

At the time there was a man in 
magae, a merchant 

. ., _ Kyoto who was called Kumagae-Nao- 

in Kyoto. * & 

yasu. Witnessing the disaster, he was 
moved by feelings of compassion, and built a cottage in 
the south of the Sanjo bridge at his own expense. There 
he collected many paupers and gave them clothes and 
gruel. To sick people he called doctors. From January 
of the 8th year of Tempo till March of the next year, 
he saved 1,500 people. This relief work quite exhaust- 
ed his money, and many relatives advised him to give 
up the work, but he would not listen. He disposed of his 
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own land and buildings for funds, and in the 4th year of 
Tempo printed pamphlets entitled " Precautions Against 
Famine " and distributed them far and wide. In the 1 3th 
year, he published another work, and distributed its 
copies. The following is an extract from the former 
work : — " If the sons and clerks of a merchant desire to 
get a high position in society, it is necessary that they 
should exercise their virtue in secrecy. They should 
work diligently and pleasantly, but never indulge in 

luxury. There are, however, those who 
Extract from the 

take too much care of their neighbours, 
" Precautions 

or take pains for the society of their 
Against Famine." 

friends, or are too ceremonious to maids 
and servants, and thus they waste their precious time, 
never getting to eminence and power. At present the 
price of rice is much appreciated. Every family should 
curtail its expenses, observing the strictest economy. 
This is the best opportunity to exercise our patience and 
perseverance. We should pass through such an ordeal. 
If we work hard, coarse food will taste well. Even after 
you have a family, stick to this teaching, and you are 
sure to get wealth as much as you please. Just bear 
privations for a little while, and prepare for ever-lasting 
wealth and prosperity. This year is visited by a great 
famine, but we should thank the gods for the fact by 
thinking that this is the forerunner of the future pros- 
perity. There are those who have a bad temper and 
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get angry at the unfairness of gods and masters. Do 
not follow their example. It is hoped that you may 
sow seed at this time so that you may reap fruits in 
future. For this purpose, save some amount of rice every 
day. The method shall be as follows : — 

"I. If families in Kyoto save SgoCt. pt.) 
Method of 

of rice every day, the amount saved will 
saving rice. 

reach 450 koku (2,238 bu.) per diem, to 

which ground wheat shall be added at the rate of 1096. 
Then the amount will reach 15,000 koku (74,626 bu.) in 
a month, and 180,000 koku (895,522 bu.) in a year. When 
this amount of rice is put in straw bales containing 50 
sho (10 pt.), 360,000 kyo are obtained. Suppose eight 
kyo are laid on an ox-cart, the number of oxen will be 
45,000, and if two hyd are put on the back of one horse, 
180,000 horses must be employed. 

" 2. The amount of rice consumed in Kyoto every 
year is over 700,000, koku (3,482,587 bu.). If the method 
in question is observed for four years, a year's rice will 
be produced. Those who have ambition in society should 
economize expenses for clothes and precious articles. 
Even dust becomes a hill when accumulated. You should 
bear this truth in mind and make it a point to give 
comforts and ease to your parents." 

The Burial Society in Takanabe clan was a mutual 
relief society organized by some clansmen in the fief for 
those who could not perform the burial ceremony and 
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other various services to their ancestors. 
Burial Society in 

_ . Although it was called a burial society it 

Takanabe clan. 

was in fact a sort of the friendly society. 

Saida-Makinojo, a retainer of Akizuki, the lord of Takanabe, 
devised this system in the 6th year of Tempo. Its object 
is given as follows : — " Long peace has corrupted customs 
and manners and produced the evil habit of luxury. 
Expenditure is yearly increasing. Even nobles and peers 
are suffering from poverty. Still worse is the condition 
of the common people. Parents have no means with which 
to give good medicines to children about to die. Dutiful 
children are woefully looking at their dying fathers or 
mothers with no medicines to offer them. And when 
they die, children lack means to bury them nor can they 
perform religious services to their departed parents or 
ancestors. Considering this fact the Burial Society is 
organized. Members of the society shall annually 
contribute 40 sho of rice for three years. When calamities 
occur, the society shall render assistance to the poor 
people without relying on the lord. If the amount of 
rice stored is insufficient, it will not serve the purpose. 
If it is over-accumulated, there is a fear of its growing 
rotten. Therefore, rice shall be lent out to members if 
needed, and be returned with interest in autumn. The 
interest shall be acumulated every year against extraordinary 
events. There are some who are wronged by wealthy 
farmers and are forced to bankruptcy. If it is proved 
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that they would pay back the debts without fail, rice shall 
be lent to them at half the rate 6f interest." 

The 6th year of Temp5 was the time when the 
Tokugawa government began to decline, and the general 
condition of the people had a downward tendency, 
poverty prevailing throughout all classes. Saida felt the 
necessity of encouraging thrift and the love of labour. 
This necessity drove him to start the Burial Society. 
At this time, the lord of the fief Takanape was Akitsuki- 

Tanet5. His grandfather Taneshige 
Melrindo school in 

was the elder brother of the famous 
Takanabe clan. 

Harunori who revived the family of 

Uesugi. Taneshige established a school called Meirindo, 
and endeavoured to educate his clansmen. He also 
established " Gis5 " in the villages of the fief, and stored up 
lumber and other useful materials in order to meet with any 
unexpected demand of the people in the clan. Harunori 
once said of him : — " Taneshige is my elder brother, but 
is not well known only as his clan is small. If he took 
my place, my clan Yonezawa would be better governed 
by him." As, he was such a virtuous and wise man, he 
might well be worthy of his fame as an enlightened 
ruler. His deeds may be admired from the fact that 
Saida, the organizer of the Burial Society, studied, while 
young, in his school Meirindo. 

Sato-Shin 'yen. was a great scholar, and wrote many 
valuable works on agriculture and relief works. He 
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published his plans on the charity works such as Ryobyo- 

in, Jiiku-kan, Yuji-sho, and 
Sato-Shin'yen's plan of J 

„ , Kyoiku-jo, etc. The Ryobyo-in is 

a charity hospital. 

a kind of hospital in which doctors 
and nurses were to attend on poor people. Most of 
the poor people can not engage in their occupation 
when they lie on sick bed. The sick people were 
therefore to be taken into the hospital, and at the same 
time, work should be given to the healthy people. 
Strangers who had fallen ill should also be invited to 
this hospital. As to the Jiiku-kan, i.e., children's home, 
there should be three of them in a dominion of 10,000 
koku. It consisted of several buildings, in each of which 
7 or 10 babies were to be placed. To babies milk 

and powdered arrow-root and 
His plan of children's 

wheat-glutten would be given. 
home and Yuji=Sho (a 

... . They would be nursed from 18 

sort of kindergarten). 

months till 25 months. The age 
of any baby allowed into the hospital must be confined 
to 4 Or S years. When they become older than 4 or 5 
years, they were to be sent to Yuji-sho which is a sort 
of kindergarten. There should be 20 Yuji-sho in a fief 
of 10,000 koku. Of the Kyoiku-jo, i.e. school, there 
should be one in a fief of 1,000 koku. When any 
villagers could not bring up their children they could 
send them to the Jiiku-kan, and the sick-children could 
be sent to the Ryoyo-kan. Old men, crippled persons, 
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widows and widowers or those who 
His plan of a 

had suffered from calamities would 
charity school. 

be given money, rice and necessary 
articles. Besides these, the -Kyoiku-jo could take up the 
task of educating childern. Any bright boy or girl 
would be sent to a primary school. Other children 
would be sent to various trades chosen by themselves 
when they grew up. People, young and old, can some- 
times be gathered in a room and taught moral doctrines. 

■ . A fief of over io,000 koku 

His plan of Kosai-kan 

. ,., ,. . .... should have one Kosai-kan, 

or institution for relief 

. ., ... , an institution for relief works. 

and other public works. 

This should deal with, besides 
relief works, the repairs of roads, bridges, banks, and it 
also can take up the task of colonization and fishery, 
etc., which might be turned to the permanent profit of 
the country. Although unfortunately Shin'yen's opinions 
were not translated into facts we cannot but recognize 
his administrative talents and acumen. 

Hamaguchi-Gihei was a patriot who at the end of 
the Tokugawa government advocated the opening of 

the country to foreign trade, 
Relief of poor people and 

and crossed over to America at 
construction of bridges by 

the age of 7o. He was born 
Hamaguchi-Gihei. 

at Hiro-mura, Arita-gori in Kii 
province in the 3rd year of Bunsei (1820). He was also 
called Goryo. His family had been engaged in the 
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brewing of soy for many generations and was renowned 
for the virtues of charity. Gihei devoted himself to the 
education of children, and also did his best for his 
village. As the village was close to the sea, it often 
suffered from tidal waves, and many poor people lost 
houses and occupation. He could not refrain from pity- 
ing their miserable condition, and rebuilt their houses 
with his own money, and also supplied them materials 
for their work. When the bridge over the Hirokawa 
was washed away by the waves, he reconstructed it with 
his own money, knowing that the villagers whose means 
had been exhausted after the calamity could not afford 
to do so. Hearing of Gihei 's efforts for the public good, 
the lord of the fief honoured him with a special decora- 
tion. The villagers equally appreciated his public works, 
and tried to erect a monument in his honour in order 
that the posterity might remember him. Gihei, however, 
did not accept it. He also established a school called 
the Taikyu Gakusha (" Durable " School) for the educa- 
tion of young men of the village. When he was a 
councillor of the Civil Administration Bureau at Matsu- 
zaka, he very much regretted that the people of the 
town was inclined to perform various ceremonies such 
as marriage, burial, etc. in a luxurious and pompous 
manner. He ordered them to economize the expenses, 
and with the sum thus accumulated to help paupers. 
When he was a councillor to the Arita Civil Administra- 
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tion Bureau, he revised a method of sustaining those 
who had twins or over seven children. He published an 
order concerning the relief of both aged persons and 
young children. In his regulations for the relief of the 

paupers in Matsuzaka, the 
Gihei's order concerning 

following passage is found : — 
the relief of aged people 

. . ... "If man has no sense of charity, 

and children. 

he is no more than a beast. 
If he has the sense of charity, and yet has no method 
for executing that charity, he has in the real sense, no 
charity. Not only must the ruler have charity towards 
his people, but men must also have charity towards one 
another. It is the law of Providence that children should 
love their parents, and younger brothers should obey 
their elders, and that people should work hard, and get 
blessings which they share with the distressed. There- 
fore you should bear this truth in mind, and fulfil your 
duty as men. It may be a very difficult task to share 
your profits with others, but thrift may enable you to 
bless others without any loss to yourselves. By thrift is 
meant the doing away with superfluous expenses, not 
stinginess. It is a matter to be truly regretted that you 
should forget that the burial service or the marriage 
ceremony is the foundation of etiquette, and should run 
into luxury and pompousness in the performance of 
these important services. Hereafter you shall conduct 
them with economy and thrift. Some rules for the 
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ceremonies shall be established according to the classes 
of people. The sum thus curtailed shall be applied to 
the relief of the poor who are on the verge of starva- 
tion. Such kind of people shall be allowed to enter an 
asylum, where they are to be taught manual works, and 
enabled to gain an independent livelihood after they go 
out of the asylum. By such means two birds can be 
killed with one stone. Utmost efforts should be made to 
exterminate the root of poverty by encouraging people 
to work hard and to cultivate their knowledge and 
morality. By adopting such a measure we can see how 
man is above the beasts. It is by kindness and diligence 
that this object is attained." In Gihei's regulations for 
the sustenance and the bringing up of twins published in 
Arita-gori, Wakayama, the following passage is found : — 
" It is the law of humanity that parents both high and 
low love their children. When the moral standard of 

society gets low, the good habit of 
His regulations for 

parent's loving their children, and 
sustaining and 

children's obeying to their parents 
bringing up twins. 

will be lost. Nothing can be more 

deplorable. Recently there has arisen a bad custom : 
those who give birth to twins are ashamed of it, and 
keep it secret. They are ignorant how noble and 
precious men are. They seek after gain at the expense 
of love between parents and children. Now hereafter 
any body who gives birth to twins shall inform the 
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nearest office of it, and parents shall be rewarded with 
presents according to the intensity of their needs. Any 
body who has over seven children shall also notify the 
matter to the office." 

Shimatsu-Seihin, lord of the Satsuma clan was dis- 
tinguished for his administrative talents. There are not 
a few deeds concerning political matters which were 
accomplished by him and have been long remembered 

by posterity. It was his ideal of 
Shimatsu-Seihin's _ 

administration that there should be 
" JoheUso system. 

no people in his dominion who 
could not make a living. It was just like the ideal of 
Maeda-Tsunanori in Kaga province who made it his 
principle never to have a single beggar in his dominion. 
He always inspected villages on horse-back and encourag- 
ed industry. Seeing the necessity of making provision 
against the occurrence of any unexpected calamity, he 
decided to apply to his dominions the method called 
" J6hei-so " (a system for provision against emergencies) 
started by Keijusho of China. In the 5th year of Kaei 
he gave an order to his vassals, in which the following 
passage is found : — " You shall carry on the purchase of 
rice by making it evident that this " Johei " system is 
for the relief of the distressed people, not for the collec- 
tion of taxes. If the officials misunderstanding the real 
meaning of the system and dare to force farmers to for- 
ward rice, it will give no small pains to the latter. 
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The same is the case with those in the castle. If 
officials neglect to control the rice market, wealthy- 
people will buy up rice in various quarters and disturb 
the market. Then the bad custom of attaching too 
much importance on one's own profit at the expense of 
others' interest will prevail. Under the circumstances 
although the system of " Johei " may be adopted, it will 
be possible that for several years the fluctuations of the 
market price of rice cannot be regulated as one pleases. 
A small famine may enhance the price of rice. In that 
case, even the good system will not be to the people's 
advantage. Therefore when the system is established, 
officials shall observe strict fairness, and protect the 
good people from falling into the trap of cunning 
traders." It also says, " Recently prices of commodities 
have risen to the no small inconvenience of people in 
town and country. Unless therefore a proper system is 
established, popular troubles will never cease. If an un- 
expected calamity occur at such a time, nobody can tell 
what difficulty our country may be involved in. Then 
both education and military training will be neglected, 
and the good customs will degenerate. Now we will 
establish the system of " J5hei " to save people placed 
in bad circumstances. It is a familiar saying that it is 
easy to create laws, but very difficult to get men who 
will properly execute them. Therefore great care shall 
be taken in the selection of good officials.'' Moved by 
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Seihin's instructions his retainers and people in general 
closely observed the spirit of the system. In a few 
years, rice to the amount of tens of thousands of koku 
was accumulated. 

Now-a-days, means of communication are very 
much developed, and the supply of commodities is not 
difficult, so that even in the time of a famine it is not a 
hard task to import provisions from other countries, but 
still it is necessary to store provisions against emergen- 
cies, in order that we may keep an independent position 
without relying on others. It was much more necessary 
to store up food in the old days when there were no 
facilities of communication, especially in an island. The 
communal granary in Okinoerabu island in Kagoshima 

prefecture was established with 
Saigo-Takamori and the 

this idea. During his exile in 
"Shaso" in Okinoerabu 

. , . this island, Saigo-Takamori one 

island. 

day told Tsuchimochi-Masaaki, 
an official in the place, of the necessity of storing 
provisions against a famine, as the island stands over 300 
miles off the main land, and there was no big vessel 
which could sail on rough seas. He thus advised the 
latter to carry out a plan in accordance with the 
system of " Shaso " framed by Shushi, a noted scholar 
in China. Masaaki admired Saigo's wise policy, and 
ordered the people in the island to contribute rice to 
the amount of 100 koku to form the fund necessary to 
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execute the system. At the time the people had to 
forward to the clan government sugar amounting to 
over 200,000 kin (260,000 lb.) for the price of daily 
commodities which had been disposed of to the people 
by the latter. Thanks to the efforts of Saigo-Takamori, 
the sugar was given to the people, and half the amount 
of the sugar which was over 20,000 yen in value was 
made the fund for the " Shaso." This is the origin of 
the Okinoerabu Communal Granary. In ordinary times 
the paddy in the granary was lent out to the people in 
the island, but in the time of emergency it was distributed 
among the distressed people. In the 28th year of 
Meiji, the greater part of the paddy had been distributed 
among the people in accordance with public opinion, 
but there still remained 210 koku (1,044 bu.) or over 
5,000 yen in value, which is even now being used for 
relief works in accordance with the spirit of the system. 
Exile as he was, Takamori never forgot to relieve poor 
people. His sagacity and charitable spirit are worthy 
of admiration. 

There was a great number of examples of relief 
works in the local districts when the Shogunate was in 

power. The Muj6-k6 society at 

Mujo-ko society at T ... , . 

Kita-yamato-mura, Yamato province 

Kita-yamato-mura. , ,, T ^ , _ . ^ , „ 

and the Kaya-ko society at bana- 

kochi, Awa province, may be counted among them, both 

being kinds of mutual help societies. Kita-Yamato- 
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mura is a small village situated in the northern corner 
of Yamato province. From of old the place has been 
noted for the good habit of union among the villagers. 
Fifteen or thirteen families formed one guild which 
was called " Kakiuchi " or " within the fence." A 
" kakiuchi " had one head who managed various affairs 
relating to the guild. In the village there was a burial 
society called Mujoko, which was started in the middle 
of the Tokugawa regime. The society had all necessary 
articles for burial services. When a member of the 
society died, the other members took up the task of the 
service. Especially for one who was poor, every family 
of " Kakiuchi " contributed 2 or 3 sho of rice for the 
fund of the service. This good custom of mutual 
assistance was not confined to burial services. Any 
poverty-stricken person in the village was helped by the 
society, and the children of the poor were supplied with 
funds for study. 

Sanakochi-mura is a village in the mountains, three 
miles distant from Tokushima city, and there people 

observed simplicity, and respected 
Kaya-kd society at 

labour. In Sagana, one of the 
Sanakdchi-mura. 

groups of this village, there had been 

the Kaya-ko or the Rush Society since the middle of the 
Tokugawa regime. This village had only 200 families, 
and the roofs of all the houses were thatched with rush. 
The village was divided into five sections, which annual- 
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\y took up the task of rethatching the roofs by turn. 
As to the time for thatching, the season when the 
farmers were not busy was chosen. On the day of 
thatching, all the families of the section, rich and poor, 
brought two loads of rush called kaya (from which the 
name Kaya-ko society was derived) and also one sho 
of rice. It was usual to complete the work in a day by 
the efforts of 40 or 50 people. The rushes to be 
brought by every family were mowed from the common 
forests. The work undertaken by the society was not 
confined to this thatching ; for, if a member of the society 
suffered from a fire, the other members would bring 
materials for building a new house and also furnish 
labour, and if a member fell sick, the society would 
assist in his farm work. This beautiful custom of 
mutual relief is still observed. 

We have reason to believe that the relief works 
above enumerated form only a small part of the charitable 
works undertaken by our countrymen from ancient 
times. The only point to which we wish to call the 
attention of the public is the fact that the Japanese have, 
since ages ago, endeavoured to protect the people before 
any calamity had taken place, and in this respect our 
countrymen accomplished what the modern Western 
nations hold to be the ideal method, i.e., 
the relief of the people before any calamity 
takes place, as well as after. In older times our relief 
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works were quite negative and the people were prompted 
to charity from religious motives, but in modern times 
religion was not the only stimulus which has induced 
our people to perform acts of charity. They have come 
to undertake relief works of a positive nature from the 
standpoint of civil administration and true humanity, 
and have succeeded in them. The O-koya, of Maeda, 
lord of Kaga, and the, orchards of- Sato-Shin'yen are the 
best examples of the relief of people by means of giving 
them occupations. The revival of a family, a village or 
a town as a whole, such as was undertaken by 
Ninomiya-Sontoku, and the mutual relief system such 
as the Charity Club, founded by Miura-Baien are the 
most remarkable examples of the relief corporations. 
A perusal of the foregoing pages will convince the reader 
that relief works in Japan are of a peculiar nature, the 
principle ever maintained by benevolent personages 
having happily agreed with what is in the West regarded 
as the ideal modern method ; and also that they have 
a long history of a unique nature, as may be seen 
in the benevolent administration of many feudal lords as 
well as in the reigns of our gracious Imperial ancestors. 
The essence of our relief works is always to be sought 
in the national solidarity founded on the family system, 
— a system which is said to be one of the most 
remarkable things that characterize our nation. 
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Part II 

The Present State of Relief Works 



CHAPTER I 

General Remarks 

HE one great object of relief works is to improve the 

condition of the poor. Experience tells us that to 

squander alms on poverty-stricken people is not the way 

to attain this end ; an effective measure 
Object of relief 

for its realization being, rather, to 
works. 

stimulate the poor to further efforts for 
their own improvement, — a fundamental principle acted 
on by modern philanthropic workers. In other words, to 
help people in such a manner as to keep them from 
becoming utterly and helplessly destitute, is by far the 
safest and decidedly the best thing we can do for the 
public. It is most essential, therefore, to inspire the 
poor with the spirit of self-reliance, diligence and fore- 
thought. 

Benevolent relief works in our country have a very 
long history. In the Reformation of the Taika Era 
(645-55), a system called the " Handen," (the system of 
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distributing state land among 
Benevolent administration 

the people for cultivation) was 
of our Emperors. 

already started ; while in the 

reign of the Emperor Mombu, about twelve hundred years 
ago, there were set up in various provinces charity gran- 
aries wherein rice and cereals were stored against famine. 

In the reign of Suiko there were founded dispensaries 
and the "Hiden-in" (a kind of almshouse) and in that 
of Shomu further improvements were made upon them. 
Later, under the administration of the Tokugawa Sh5- 
gunate there was established the " Gonin-gumi " system 
(a set of five families coming to one another's help and 
relief in time of need.) 

Thus since the middle ages, relief for the toiling 
masses has been continuously carried on in this country, 
the principle ever maintained by those engaged in the 
work being that neighbourhood support must precede 
that of the clan or of the state ; that is to say, those who 
live in the same locality must relieve one another before 
they look to the clan or to the state for help, which is 
to be resorted to only in case of extraordinary natural 
calamities, when the assistance rendered by the neighbours 
-proves insufficient. This method was very efficacious as 
a preventive of indiscriminate giving. 

In consequence of the political change following the 
Restoration of 1868, a great many people suddenly lost 
the means of support and accordingly regulations relating 
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to their relief were enacted. This was the first act of 
relief work in the new era. Then followed, in their 

order, the regulations dealing with 
The present system 

sick travellers, those for providing 
of relief work. r ■ s 

rice for foundlings, and others for 
relieving widows, forlorn people and disabled persons. 
There were also regulations, which were at first called 
" Bikd Chochiku Ho " for storing a sufficient amount of 
grain against famine and other calamities, after the fashon 
of the old system of " Giso " (charity granary) ; but they 
were changed into the present Law of Calamity and 
Sucour Funds. During the last twenty years numerous 
regulations have been gradually completed and among the 
newly enacted laws are those for the Treatment of Sick 
and Dead travellers, the Reformatory Act, the Laws 
concerning the Guardianship of Children at the Asylums, 
the Regulations in regard to the Treatment of Mentally 
Deranged People, the Prevention of Leprosy Act, and 
the Laws regulating the Sanatoriums for Tuberculous 
Diseases. 

The various kinds of relief works have been steadily 
increasing every year throughout the land, until now there 

are more than 500 establishments 
Reformatory works, 

in all ; but in regard to their 
relief enterprises and 

equipment and management, there 
lecture meetings. 

are always some things to be 

studied and improved. So the government started a lecture 
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class, in the 41st year of Meiji, for the purpose of studying 
the relief and the reformatory works, and has kept it up 
every year. 

Those who received instruction at the lecture class 
number about one thousand. Moreover these lectures 
being published and distributed among interested persons, 
the real significance of the relief works has been more 
and more realized by the public. 

While, on one hand, the government has held the. 

lecture class every year, on the other hand, it has been, 

since the 41st year of Meiji, assisting those 
Subsidies. 

institutions of charity which have seemed 

promissing or have proved to be successful, by granting 
them subsidies, thinking it would encourage them to 
greater efforts. The amount of the subsidy is fixed by 
the Diet, and the sum total of the subsidies up to the 
2nd year of Taisho is yen 260,000. 

Not only the government thus encouraged the 
relief works, but both officials and private persons inter- 
ested in the work organized, 
Establishment of tbe Charity 

in the 41st year of Meiji, the 
Organization Society. 

Charity Organization Society 
under the presidency of Baron Shibusawa, with the object 
of bringing separate institutions under one control in 
order to make their work more efficient by co-operation and 
effective supervision. To carry out this object, a magazine 
entitled " Charity " is published in which reports based 
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on special investigations are made from time to time, 
meetings of the persons concerned in the work are 
frequently held, lectures giving opinions and informations 
on the subject of relief work are given, inspectors are 
sent but to see how the work is carried on. 

During the Russo-Japanese war (1904-5) an ordi- 
nance relating to the relief of military men's families was 

„ , issued, in accordance with which 

Relief of needy families 

... .... the state furnished such of the 

of soldiers at the front. 

families of soldiers at the front 
as were in needy circumstances with the means for live- 
lihood or with food and clothing, as the case might be. 
In carrying out relief, however, much care was taken by 
the Government that state support should not precede 
neighbourly help. Indeed both the authorities and the 
people did their utmost to supply needy families with 
the means of gaining an independent livelihood through 

their own labours, since alms given 
Work-supply during the 

to those who are not utterly 
war and its effect. 

destitute would only pauperize the 

recipients. This measure proved really efficient, for not 
only was the object of relief accomplished through it, 
but also habits of industry and diligence were thereby 
cultivated among the poor, and various industrial enter- 
prises have consequently sprung up in provincial towns 
and villages. 

At that time the people also organized the soldiers 
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aid . associations throughout the country for the purpose of 

relieving the soldiers at the front 
The Imperial Soldiers 

from the necessity of worrying 
Aid Association. 

about their houses. Marquis Inoue 

and Marquis Matsukata in particular raised subscriptions 
very extensively and incorporated the Imperial Soldiers 
Aid Association, and entrusted the Government with the 
care of the disabled soldiers and the needy families 
of the soldiers at the front, and at the conclusion of the 
war, they dissolved the association and distributed the 
money left, amounting to 1,280,000 yen, among all the 
prefectures that the relief work might be continued in 
the respective places. 

Of the many associations that sprang up during the 
war for the benefit of the soldiers, two still remain active. 

They are the Patriotic Ladies' 
The Patriotic Ladies . . , , 

Association and the Teikoku 
Association and Teikoku „ 

Gunjin Koen-kai. The former was 
Gunjin Koen-kai (the 

started by the late Mrs. Io Oku- 
Imperial Soldiers Sup- 

mura of Karatsu, Saga prefecture, 
port Association). 

and is managed exclusively by 
ladies. How great the compassion she felt for the victims 
of the war can be seen from the fact that when she 
was -urging the necessity of establishing the Patriotic 
Ladies' Association to aid the soldiers at the front, tears 
often would stream down her cheeks as if mere words 
were not enough to give expression to her feeling. She 
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even went to the battle-fields to see the conditions there, 
and returning home carried on the compaign of charity 
with surprising energy from one end of the country to 
the other. The association has its main office in Tokyo 
and branch offices in many provinces. 

The Teikoku Gunjin Koen-kai was formerly called 
the Gunjin Izoku Kyugo-kai (the Society for the Relief 
of the Surviving families of the soldiers) ; but it was chang- 
ed into the present name in the 39th year of Meiji, and 
like the Patriotic Ladies' Association, the institution is 
still actively carrying on the same line of work. 

When we think of the proverbial benevolence of the 

Imperial Family we find it to be the fountain of all modern 

charitable enterprises in our country, for not only has the 

Imperial House granted money 
Benevolence of the 

from time to time to both the public 
Imperial House and 

and private enterprises of charity, 
Charity and Relief Funds. * ^ ' 

but at the demise of Empress Dow- 
ager Eisho, the late Emperor Meiji bestowed upon the 
nation 400,000 yen from the Privy Purse which was distrib- 
uted among the provinces to be made charity funds. 

In many cases the funds were increased by subscrip- 
tions or appropriations from the local taxes. Now this 
was the origin of the local charity funds for which the 
people feel so grateful. And at the demise of the late 
Emperor Meiji, the present Emperor was pleased to grant 
1,000,000 yen with the gracious decree that it should be 
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devoted to relief works and charitable enterprises in the 
provinces. Accordingly it was distributed among all the 
provinces, including Saghalien Island, Eormosa, and Korea, 
where the allotted sum was either added to the former 
fund, or was set apart as the Taisho Imperial Donation. 
In every case the money was formed into a permanent 
fund, only the interests accruing from it being spent to 
assist both public and charitable enterprises — thus to 
perpetuate the gracious act of the Emperor. And 
recently at the demise of Empress Dowager Shoken, 
the Emperor made another grant of 600,000 yen for the 
same purpose, and now the total relief funds exceed 
4,000,000 yen. 

The benevolence of the Imperial House is not limited 
to the cases above mentioned, but whenever there is any 

serious disaster from natural causes, 
The Imperial Relief 

the Imperial House invariably makes 
Association for the 

_, , . _ a grant of money to alleviate the 

Sick and Poor. & f 

suffering. On February 11, of the 
44th year of Meiji, the anniversary of the accession of 
the first Emperor Jimmu, the late Emperor Meiji granted 
1, 500,000 yen, commanding the Prime Minister of that 
time to use it for the establishment of free dispensaries, 
saying " We are greatly aggrieved to learn that there 
are many poor people who from the want of medical 
treatment fail to complete their natural life." Deeply 
moved by this benevolent act of the late Emperor, many 
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people proposed to make donations towards the relief 
fund, and the free dispensaries that had been already 
established doubled their efforts, and not a few physicians 
and druggists pledged themselves to do all in their power 
in the way of facilitating this particular work of charity. 
The late Prince Katsura to whom this Imperial trust 
had been given. organized with this gift a foundational 
juridical person, naming it " Onshi-zaidan Saisei-kai " (The 
Imperial Relief Association for the Sick and Poor), and 
by his suggestion it was decided to raise money by 
subscriptions. The Saisei-kai has its head quarters in 
Tokyo and many branch establishments in the provinces. 
The total amount of the free dispensary fund, taking in 
all the applications for contributions, has reached the 
enormous sum of 20,000,000 yen, making the institution 
the most richly endowed of the kind in our country. 
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CHAPTER II 

The General Relief Work 

ESIDES the special institutions of charity such as 
the medical relief associations, homes for the aged 
persons, orphanages, free employment offices and lodging 
houses that are run more or less independently, there are 
two general institutions where all those special charitable 
works are carried on under one management. They are 
the Tokyo-shi Yoikuin (the Tokyo Municipal Asylum) and 
the Osaka Kosai-kai (the Osaka General Relief Asso- 
ciation). These two are the largest of all the relief insti- 
tutions in the cities, and the former particularly is conducted 
on a larger scale than any of the public institutions of the 
same description. 

The foundation of the asylum dates from the Kansei 
era (1789- 1800). Matsudaira-Sadanobu, the premier of the 

Tokugawa government at that time 
The origin of the Tokyo 

succeeded, as the result of retrench- 
Municipal Asylum and 

ing the expenditure required for 
its present condition. 

the administration of the city of 
Yedo (the Present Tokyo) by carrying out improvements 
on its streets, in saving 40,000 ryb. He divided the 
amount into ten equal portions, of which one was ap- 
propriated for the extraordinary expenditure of the city 
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and two were given back to the. land owners, while the 
remaining seven were set apart as a relief fund against 
famine and came to be known by the name of " Shichibu- 
kin" ("seven-tenths" fund). The fund, placed in the 
hands of the municipal authorities, has greatly multiplied 
since then, and amounted to several millions of ryo at 
the time of the Restoration, when a portion of it Was 
expended in the establishment of two asylums for itinerant 
beggars in the city. After undergoing many changes, 
the asylums have been expanded into the present Tokyo 
Municipal Asylum. 

The institution takes in poor people, depraved children, 
neglected children, orphans, sick travellers, cripples, invalids 
and aged people. They are separately housed according 
to classes. The poor people, the cripples and the invalids 
are quartered in the compound of the main institution 
which is in the city of TSkyo, the total number of the 
inmates being about 860. The neglected children and 
the orphans, numbering about 600, are educated in the 
school specially built for them at a suburb of Tokyo. 
About 130 depraved children are taken care of in 
Inokashira Reform School in a village several miles from 
the -city, where they are instructed in some practical 
lines of business. Of the neglected children and the 
foundlings, the very young ones are put in the care of 
neighbouring farmers who are paid for the charge. 
There are about 400 of these children. When they 
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complete the grammar school course, or when they are 

thoroughly reformed they are entrusted to the care of 

ordinary families to learn some thing to support themselves. 

Not a few of these younger children are adopted in 

the families. 

Soon after the asylum began to take in children, a 

considerable number of them died of tuberculosis, so 

that to combat this disease a 
The Awa Sanatorium. 

convalescent hospital was opened 

in August of the 33rd year of Meiji on the sea shore 
of Katsuyama, Chiba prefecture, where tuberculous children 
and those on the verge of being attacked by this disease 
were treated, the maximum number admitted at a time 
being fifty. Thus all the sick children, taking their turns, 
were given treatment by change of air. The result was so 
satisfactory that a new hillside lot was bought at Funa- 
kata-machi, in the same prefecture, into which, the Katsu- 
yama hospital being found too small for the purpose, 
moved in the 42nd year of Meiji. This new hospital can 
accommodate 100 patients. The children taken in are 
divided into the following four classes: — (1) the weak, 
(2) the convalescent, (3) those suspected ot having 
tuberculosis, (4) those suffering from glandular diseases. 
Besides these the Asylum has its employment offices 
and lodging houses in three different places in Tokyo, 
of which more will be said later on. 

Next to the Tokyo Municipal Asylum in the scale of the 
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work done, is the Osaka Kosai-kai, a foundational juridical 

„. , person. It was established with a fund 

The Work of the 

Osaka K6sai.kai. ° f 3fiofi °° »"' the SUm bdng the 
remainder of the contributions made 

at the time of the great fire at Osaka in the 43rd year 
of Meiji. The expenses incurred in the work are met 
chiefly with the interest from the fund, a subsidy from 
the city of Osaka and the interest from other charity funds. 
Among the directors of the institute are the Mayor and 
the Governor. The work of the institution is very extensive, 
and comprises the children's department, old age depart- 
ment, medical relief department, convalescent hospital 
department, employment department and nursery depart- 
ment. The children's department takes in the foundlings, 
poor children and orphans. The infants are sent out to 
families to be nursed. The day nursery takes in the 
children of the poor during the daytime to enable the 
parents to work without looking after their children. 
There are five of those nurseries belonging to the insti- 
tution. The number of inmates of all these departments 
was about 700 in March of the third year of Taisho. 
The institution is now contemplating further extension 
of the work. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Nurture of Poor Children and Orphans 

MONG various kinds of relief works, the protection 
and instruction of the poor youth of the com- 
munity is the one that should first solicit our attention ; 
for children are destined to form the nation of to-morrow. 
The proper bringing up of poor children must be, there- 
fore, one of the most important objects to be attained 
by relief institutions and at all costs. 

In our Empire, there are at present many associa- 
tions, both public and private, organized for the promo- 
tion of the work in question ; among others the Okayama 
Orphanage, the Hakuai-sha (the philanthropic association), 
the Aichi Orphanage and the Sendai Christian Orphanage 
are worthy of special study. 

The Okayama Orphanage was founded by Juji Ishii, 
the late director of the asylum, twenty-seven years ago. 

In his younger days, when a 

ya a age student of medicine, Ishii had 

and the farming operation , ~ 

occasion to hear George 

at its branch Orphanage „„..„ , „ t . , , . 

Muller, the English phi- 
of Chausubara. , . 

lanthropist, and was strongly 

impressed by his discourse on the care of orphans. 
While in a village in Waki district, Okayama prefecture, 
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one day he happened to see three miserable looking 
beggar boys by the wayside and was deeply moved 
with pity at the sight. He gave up his idea of 
becoming a physician, throwing into the fire all the 
thedicial books he had, and formed the noble resolution 
to devote his whole life to the nurture of orphans. This 
was the inception of the Okayama Orphanage. For 
twenty-seven years since then he has spared no pains in 
advancing its interests, surmounting all obstacles and 
; has succeeded in bringing it to its present prosperity. 
Now the Orphanage has moved all the children to 
the Chausubara Children's Farm in Kyushu, except about 
100 little ones who are entrusted to private families for 
nurture. At present there are not less than one hundred 
and seventy, boys and girls in Chausubara, and two 
hundred are working as apprentices on private farms. 
Besides twenty of the adults who grew up in the in- 
stitution now keep their own houses on the Chausubara 
farm ground. The land owned by the farm, including 
the field and forest land, is more than 600 acres. This 
is the only orphanage in Japan at present where all the 
inmates are employed in farming. Since its first 
establishment at Okayama nearly 3,000 orphans have 
been taken care of and there are so many as 400 who 
are earning their own livelihood. One thing very sad 
to mention in connection with this institution is the fact 
that Juji Ishii, the founder and director of this famous 
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orphanage, who devoted his all to the care and education 

of the poor orphans for more than twenty years under 

trying circumstances, died after a lingering illness on 

January 30th of the third year of Taisho (1914). 

When the news of the hopelessness of Director Ishii's 

recovery reached the Imperial ear, 
Honour given to 

_. , .... His Majesty was pleased to confer a 

Director Ishii. J r 

rank on him in recognition of his good 

work. Director Ishii is the first man who had the 

honour and distinction of receiving a rank among the 

workers in the cause of charity. The successor of 

Director Ishii has already been chosen and the future 

of the institution is very promising. 

The Aichi Orphanage was established in the 19th 

year of Meiji. It has its office in Nagoya, but the 

nursery itself is in a suburb. 
Tbe special feature of 

. , . The founder of the institution, 

the Aichi Orphanage. 

Araya-Seiken is a Buddhist. 

Though there are not a few nurseries set up by 
Buddhists, this one in Aichi is by far the largest of 
them. The present inmates number over one hundred 
and ten, and the total number of the children taken in 
since its establishment is 300. The special feature of 
this asylum is that it has lately adopted the family system. 
It is located in a quiet and beautiful place in a suburb of 
Nagoya, having sixteen dwelling houses with a gym- 
nasium, sick room, bath-house, etc. Each of these 
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houses has, as a rule, ten to twelve children attended by 

a nurse and her assistant who sleep and eat in the same 

room with them. Great pains are taken in instructing 

the children in table etiquette, how to dress themselves 

and in general hygiene, and every thing is conducted so 

nicely as if these sixteen houses were so many families. 

Children under school age are brought up under 

the kindergarten system and those of school age are 

sent to public grammar schools. 
Care taken in regard 

As to the unweaned children, they 

to unweaned children. 

are sent out to families, great 
care being taken in the selection of the wet-nurses. After 
sending them out, visits are made from time to time to 
see that the children are properly taken care of. To 
inculcate the spirit of self-direction and self-reliance, and 
to teach the sacredness of labour, they make the children 
assist in cooking and house cleaning. Moreover the 
boys are given training in practical business as appren- 
tices, and the girls are instructed in sewing and etiquette. 
Hanabatake is a slum with 1,500 inhabitants, situat- 
ed in the eastern suburb of the city of Okayama ; the 

uncleanliness and the irregularity of 
The work of an r 

the habits of the people were for- 
American lady at . 

merly beyond description, not to 
Okayama. . . 

speak of the criminal deeds com- 
mitted there from time to time. It is no easy task to 
ameliorate the lives of such people, who are callous to 
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warning and seem almost incapable of repentance and 
reform. About twenty years ago, an American lady 
named Adams came to our country with the object of 
propagating Christianity and fixed upon this city for her 
first residence. Passing through Hanabatake one day 
the lady happened to notice a crowd of miserable child- 
ren surrounding her — their limbs smeared with dirt and 
their bodies barely concealed under rags. The sight 
appealed to her compassion with special force, which 
was the more intensified, as she grew better acquainted 
with. the wretched urchins and Came to know more fully 
the internal condition of the community. Instead" of 
turning her back upon the squalor she willingly mingled 
with the children, talking and playing with them most 
freely and cheerfully. 

The more she learned of their mode of living, the 
more compassionate did she become, until after inquiring 
into the causes of their pauperism, she came to the 
conclusion that what they stood in need of was not so 
much means of livelihood as good education. Thereupon 
she established a Sunday school and gave them lessons 
specially adapted to their condition, which was, however, 
of little avail, for the good influence the children 
received on Sunday was more than counteracted by the 
evil influences on week-days. This failure suggested to 
her another measure, which proved more effective : she 
set up a school-house, where she daily gave the children 
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primary education. Later, in the 38th year of Meiji 
C 10 ^)* when a new school building was constructed, a 
spacious room was prepared for the instruction of adults ; 
besides, girls were taught sewing and trained in hand- 
work with a view to enabling them to earn an independ- 
ent, livelihood. Nor is this all. Thinking it important 
to improve their hygienic condition, she opened a 
medical dispensary, with the assistance of the director 
of the prefectural hospital ; the number of patients treated 
since its opening being not less than a thousand. 
Moreover, she formed a children's club and a children's 
library for the instruction of boys and girls of the 
district, and lately established a day nursery where scores 
of children are taken care of while a lecture hall has 
been established for the use of the toiling masses with 
the object of bringing sweetness and light into their 
otherwise gloomy, monotonous lives ; so that the little 
boys and girls as well as their parents who enjoy all 
the benefits are naturally attached to the benevolent lady 
as deeply as if she were their own mother. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Nurseries for Infants 

S has already been described, the most effective 
method in the relief of paupers is to supply them 
with employment, so that they may earn their own 
livelihood. But employment alone would be of little 
practical value unless some additional provisions be made 

to enable working people to follow 
Nurture of children 

their respective callings, unencumber- 
dunng the War. 

ed by their children. In European 
countries the supplying of work goes side by side with 
the establishment of nurseries for the children of 
labourers. In our country, too, the necessity of such 
provisions had long been felt, but not until after the 
Russo-Japanese War was the plan put into practice. 
Of the institutions which have come into existence since 
then we shall describe only a few that are worthy of 
special study. 

The Kobe Ladies' Public Service Association was 
organized by some public-spirited ladies of the city. The 

association established a few day- 

The Ladies' Public- 
nurseries in various parts of the 

Service Association 

city and nursed hundreds of the 

at Kobe. ' 

babies of working mothers during 

the day-time. Besides it furnished employment for the 
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poor families of soldiers at the front, so that they might 
support themselves, but made it a rule never to supply- 
food or clothing except for those too weak to work. It 
despatched mid-wives, free of charge, to working women 
in childbed. All this went a long way toward the 
maintenance of the independent life of the poor families 
of soldiers and toward the reduction of relief expenses 
to a minimum. For this reason the association has come 
to be justly called the best fo its kind. Such an 
organization is no less needed in times of peace. 

Certain persons in the city have recently organized 
the War Commemoration Creche Association, their idea 
being to make these institutions permanent, instead of 
temporary. This association has four nurseries which 
care for about two hundred children and is making a 
marked improvement. 

A few years before the foundation of the War 
Commemoration Creche association there was in existence 

in Tokyo a kind of nursery 
The Putaba Kindergarten 

called the " Futaba Kinder- 
and its influence on 

garten." While serving as 
mothers. 

teacher in the kindergarten at- 
tached to the Peeresses' School, Miss Yuka Noguchi 
often noticed, on her way to school, poor children 
indulging in all sorts of mischievous tricks, and realized 
the pressing necessity of affording them proper instruc- 
tion so as to correct their evil habits and manners. 
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After a long and careful investigation and with the 
valuable assistance of Mrs. Mine Saito who, after mak- 
ing a special study of the subject, had just returned 
from America, Miss Noguchi opened a kindergarten at 
Shimo-Nibancho, Kojimachi-ku, in the 32nd year of 
Meiji (1899). Later they removed the school to Sam- 
bancho, but finding the place unsuited to the purpose 
owing to the scarcity of paupers in the neighbourhood, 
they chose for the site Samegahashi, one of the most 
densely populated slums of the city, where they built a 
large school-house some four years ago. The good work 
taken up by Miss Noguchi is already reaping its reward : 
more than two hundred children are being taught there 
at present, the number of applicants daily increasing. 
School begins at nine in the morning and closes at five 
in the afternoon ; in some special cases, however, child- 
ren are received as early as seven o'clock a.m. t so that 
their parents may enjoy all possible facilities for working. 
When at home, the children are in the habit of spend- 
ing from one to three or four sen a day on sweetmeats, 
while at school they are not allowed to spend more 
than one sen a day ; in fact, they are told to bring one 
sen daily to the school and to save one half of the sum, 
being permitted, if they wish, to devote the other half 
to eatables indulged in between meals. For the purpose 
of reforming the disgusting uncleanliness, to which poor 
people are, as a rule, insensible, the pupils are given a 
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bath every Saturday in the bath-room specially prepared 
by the school. A mothers' meeting is held on the 
evening of the 1 5th of every month under the presidency 
of the principals ; valuable lessons in domestic affairs are 
given to the mothers and sisters assembled there ; be- 
sides, they are entertained with songs, dialogues and 
sports by the children, or some times with magic lantern 
shows and music. Those present at each meeting 
number over a hundred, and they are said to return 
home well imbued with the spirit of thrift and diligence 
as well as much amused with the entertainments, so that 
the school is doing an immense amount of good not 
only to the children, but also to the adults. 

Lately Tokyo and Osaka have built six day nurse- 
ries each, and Yokohama, Shizuoka and Okayama have 
established one each. The general trend of circumstances 
being such as to call for more institutions of this 
characters, it is not doubted that many more will be 
built in the near future and the scope of this enterprise 
will be greatly widened. 
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CHAPTER V 

Homes for the Aged People 

HE old people who have no means of supporting 
themselves and nobody to take care of them are 
certainly to be most pitied. Not only does humanity 

demand that such helpless 
The beautiful custom of 

persons should be property 
respecting the aged. 

taken care of, but provisions 

for their welfare would improve the moral atmosphere 
of the community which takes charge of them. Respect 
for old age is one of the fundamental principles in the 
family system, and it is a fine custom peculiar to our 
country, or at least more prominent in our country than 
elsewhere. The spirit of mutual help among the relatives 
and friends and communities in general was so strong 
and universal alike in the cities and villages, and the 
state assistance was so unfailing that there was no need 
of having special organs for the relief of the aged. But 
owing to the radical change in economic conditions, the 
necessity is beginning to be felt, and as yet it is only 
in large cities that there are any institutions of the kind. 
Only a few of them will be mentioned here. The larg- 
est are the Tokyo Municipal Asylum and the Osaka 
Kosai-kai which will be passed over here since they 
have been mentioned before. 
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The Tokyo Old People's Home was founded in the 

„ __, .. 36th year of Meiji. It admits persons 

The Tokyo Old J ^ 

_ , , „ over 60 years of age who have no one 

People's Home. b 

to depend on, or who having some rela- 
tives are not so situated as to receive readily any help 
from them. The institution asks sympathizers to send 
waste papers, old rags and other useless articles and by 
converting them into salable articles, and selling the 
product, they manage to defray the expenses with the 
proceeds. Last year they built a new house in Takino- 
kawa, a suburb of Tokyo and have fifty inmates. 
Buddhism is their religion. 

The Ono Charitable Institution was originally found- 
ed by the late Tasaburo Ono, a citizen of Kanazawa, 

who for more than forty years la- 
The Ono Charitable 

boured for the relief of the poor, and 
Institution. 

the sick people, until he exhausted 
all his property and became as poor as those whom he 
meant to rescue. Still he would not give up the strug- 
gle. At last several people in Kanazawa aroused and 
began to take a great interest in his work. When, dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war, news of victories came in 
thick and fast, they collected subscriptions to commemo- 
rate the victories, and with that money, reorganized the 
institution, rebuilding the house and conducting it on a 
larger scale, and named it the Ono Charitable Institu- 
tion in memory of the original founder. The Total 
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inmates at present number about a hundred and ten of 
whom nearly fifty are aged persons. 

Though there are some other, provisions made for 
the relief of the aged in Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe and other 
cities, the family system in our country is so strict, the 
spirit of mutual help so strong^ and the gasp between 
the rich and the poor so small as yet that the need of 
relieving the aged is not so great as in other countries. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Work supply and Employment Offices 

HE object of promoting the general welfare of the 
poor, and of turning them into efficient and self- 
supporting members of the community can best be ac- 
complished by supplying them with proper occupations 
as well as by inculcating habits of thrift and diligence. 

During the famine in the North (1905) the author- 
ities concerned endeavoured to furnish work to the suf- 
ferers, with the result that tens of 
Relief in time of 

thousands of them were relieved. 
famine. 

Among the measures resorted to by 
the provincial communities for the purpose of providing 
able-bodied paupers with work may be mentioned the 
reclamation of waste land, the afforestation of moor and 
hill, and the adjustment of cultivated fields. Training in 
sericulture by giving them silkworm-egg cards and 
young shoots of mulberry trees, or in the breeding of 
barnyard fowls and pigs by distributing chickens and 
porklings among them, as well as in the encouragement 
of straw-work and of the production of charcoal, proved 
the most interesting and effective methods. 

During the Russo-Japanese war, too, the Government 
authorities, in carrying out relief, aimed at supplying em- 
ployment to the poor, avoiding almsgiving as much as 
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possible. The match and envelope 
Work=supply during 

manufacturing industries which sprang 
the war. 

up at Sendai at the time were of 
great use not only during the war, by furnishing work 
for not a few of the needy families of soldiers at the 
front, but are still continuing to be very useful to the 
poor. At first, however, those who entered the 
factories were so few that they were in danger of being 
abandoned, but thanks to the strenuous efforts of the 
mayor of the city who exhausted every means in his 
power going so far as to introduce them into the cur- 
riculum of the primary schools, the industries began to 
thrive, and have attained so prosperous a condition that 
at present 8,000 people per month are engaged in the 
manufacture of matches and 7,000 in that of envelopes, 
the articles produced in a month numbering 100,000 

dozens in the former and 3,000,000 in 
The work supply 

. _ , . the latter case. The market for them 

in Sendai. 

is not confined to the city of Sendai, 
but is said to include all the Northern provinces, and 
even Tokyo. It is due in no small measure to this 
industrial enterprise that the poor people in this locality 
were enabled to tide over the hard times, getting scot- 
free out of the great disastrous famine which visited 
them as the immediate sequel of a devastating war. 

Of the private enterprises designed for the same 
purpose, the Kondo Industrial Home in the city of 
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Yonezawa is one worth mentioning for 
Characteristics of 

„ ., ,_ . . its special features. Under the man- 

tfae Kondo Indus- 

, . . „ agement of Tomiju Kond5 the home 

is exactly like a large family, all the 
inmates, irrespective of their ages, looking upon the 
master and mistress with the same affection and respect 
as if they were their own parents, The relation between 
them is the most harmonious imaginable. In the feudal 
days, the famous Lord Uesugi-Yozan (a Daimyo), who 
governed the city, had encouraged industries, especially 
sericulture and the textile industry. This worthy example 
Kondo has decided to follow and as a result of his own 
experience has set his hand to silk-plaiting, his intention 

being to provide able-bodied work- 
Immortal merits of 

men with food and shelter in return 
UesugUHarunori. 

for their labour and service. With 

the extension of the factory the number of operatives 
has speedily increased, there being at present more than 
300. Kondo and his wife never call those who serve in 
the home employees, but members, lest the immates 
should lose their sense of independence and self-reliance, 
because of the help rendered to them out of kindness 
pure and simple. 

Between the supplying of work and the cultivation 
of waste land there exists a very close connection, and 
in our country there are many instances illustrating this 
connection of which a few cases may be mentioned here. 
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The joint community of Hachimori and Iwadate in 
Yamato district, Akita prefecture, consists of two fishing 
villages facing on the Japan Sea. Owing to poor 
catches, the inhabitants had long been threatened with 
starvation. In 1905, for the purpose of bettering their 

condition the prefectural office 
Relief of fishers in 

allotted an area of over one hundred 
time of poor catches. 

chobu (250 acres) of public waste 

fields near the village to one thousand of the poorest 
fishers for cultivation, on the condition that the land 
thus broken up be leased to the tillers for the following 
twenty years. Besides, out of the contributions made 
by sympathizers in other prefectures in connection with 
the famine, 2,000 yen was set apart as a cultivation en- 
couragement fund, lest those who turned farmers should 
abandon the spade for the net again when there were 
good takes of fish. The cultivators were made to store 
away a portion of the yield in a common granary every 
year, the proceeds of which was restored to the former 
owners after the elapse of ten years, so that they might 
aquire a habit of thrift and provision. This method has 
served the double end of relieving poverty on one hand, 
and on the other of increasing wealth among the 
distressed. 

About half a century ago, the village of Shigei, 
situated northwest of Inno-shima, Mitsuki district, Hiro- 
shima prefecture, undertook the reclamation of the forest 
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land owned by the village, employing some of the poorer 

inhabitants. All the reclaimed land was left in the 

„, hands of the labourers for cultivation 

The cultivation of 

, . . „ .„ for a period of four or five years, 

land in the village 

. „.. , or at the longest, of seven or eight 

years, in the course of which they 
earned a little competence enough to support themselves 
and their families, when the still poorer villagers took 
their place and cultivated the land to their own profit, 
and so on. In this way all the poorer members of 
community have, in their turn, enjoyed the benefit deriv- 
able from the tillage of the common land, and enriched 
themselves to such an extent, that at present only a few 
stand in need of any external help and relief That 
this system has greatly promoted the spirit of self-sup- 
port and independence among the villagers can be best 
seen from the fact that not one of them fails to pay 
taxes. The number of those who have been engaged in 
the said reclamation of late is said to be several hundred. 
Of quite a different nature from those above men- 
tioned is the forest-plantation carried on in the village 

of Tokura near the city of Tokyo. 
Middle and lower 

370 acres of the village forest land 
class people's affor= 

is divided into three grand lots, call- 
estation partnerships. 

ed A, B, C, respectively, of which 

A and C are cultivated jointly by the villagers, the 
former being intended for the production of timber, the 
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latter for that of fuel. The B lot is divided into, many 
smaller portions, each of which is farmed out by a party 
consisting of more than three families below the middle 
class in the community. The parties must bear all the 
expenditure involved in the planting of trees in the 
leased parts as well as in their cultivation and are 
entitled to a share of the proceeds accruing from the 
sale of timber and wood, in case the work proves suc- 
cessful and brings in some profit. The village authoriti- 
es call this a kind of labour union, — a name which it 
fully deserves. Not only does this system promote the 
spirit of self-dependence among the inhabitants but it is 
instrumental in the maintenance of a young men's night 
school by way of remuneration for the service of the 
members of the Young Men's Association in whose 
hands is left the management of the A lot. In the 
administration of its affairs the village in question is well 
known for its ingenious schemes and arrangements. The 
Charity Association is one of the institutions character- 
istic of this community : its object is, instead of giving 
alms to beggars, as was hitherto the case, to save the 
money and establish a general dispensary with it. The 
village of Tokura is, for these reasons, justly regarded 
as one of the good villages in our country. 

A few years ago there was no employment offices 
or lodging houses that was not a money making enter- 
prise, and the evils attending the business were not few. 
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_ . Moreover the ever-increasing 

Employment offices and 

... , complexity of society makes it 

lodging houses. ' 

inadvisable to leave the matter 
of distribution of work and the question of the unemployed 
in the hands of unscrupulous money makers. It was 
for these reasons that several charitable employment 
offices and lodging houses were recently established. 

The municipality of Tokyo opened three free employ- 
ment offices during the 44th and 45th year of Meiji. In 
the 2nd year of Taisho the applicants were over 6,000 
and those who secured work over 2,600, the large 
majority of them being employed as ordinary labourers 
or factory hands. 

The Osaka Employment Office was established 
in the 45th year of Meiji. The applicants in the 
first year numbered 14,627, of whom 7,518 obtained 
work. This employment office was incorporated 
with contributions from several prominent men. 
Besides these two, there are the Jodo Labour Relief 
Association, the Japanese Salvation Army Labourers' 
Lodging House, the Free Lodging House under the 
management of the Otani Sect of Honganji in Tokyo, 
the Jikyo-kan, and the Women's home in Osaka. All 
these, except the two first mentioned employment offices 
in Tokyo and Osaka, are conducting both employment 
offices and lodging houses. 

The lodging houses are of two kinds, — one that is 
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free and allows a few nights' lodging at a time, and the 
other that charges a few sen a night, allowing the lodger 
to stay until some permanent means of livelihood are 
obtained. Except the T6ky5 Free Lodging House, all 
belong to the latter class. 

Secluded among the mountains, Toyomura, Naka- 
kuma district, Yamanashi prefecture, is a village where 
not a single rice-field is met with. Tradition says that 
some 350 years ago the famous warrior Taketa-Shingen, 
who governed this locality, ordered persimmon-trees to 
be planted over the land so as to make up for the 
sterility of the soil. Such being the real state of this 
district, the village officials have tried all possible, means 

to urge habits of providence 
Employments ice at Toyo= 

and diligence among the in- 
mura and Tsurugaoka. 

habitants. In the time of the 

late war, Kan Ogasawara, the village headman, devoted 
himself to the work of furnishing situations for those out 
of work, examining the capacity of each applicant, and 
apportioning them among those who wanted to engage 
labourers, in proportion to the number desired. 

The employment-office at the town of Tsurugaoka, 
Yamagata prefecture, is conducted in a more shrewd 
and effective way than the above. In this case a relief 
executive commission is appointed. After a careful 
examination of the condition of those who want to hire 
labourers the commission distributes poor and distressed 
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workers among them according to their demand to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Employers are requested to 
pay to the commission one sen a day per employee out 
of the wages to be given to the labourers. The money 
is then deposited as a relief fund in postal savings-banks 
against the sickness or other misfortunes of the employees. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Education of the Masses 

HE relief of the common people does not consist 
merely in providing employment to men and 
women out of work : the way to lay a solid and permanent 
foundation for their self-support is to discipline and 
instruct them in such a way as to lead them to the path 
of virtue and morality. It is a matter for sincere con- 
gratulation to observe that with a considerable increase 
in the number of working men and women in recent 
years, the means of promoting their morality as well as 
of developing their ability are being steadily augmented. 
The Silk Spinning Joint-Stock Company at Okayama 
has framed and put into operation regulations respecting 

the encouragement and protection 
The Silk Spinning & * 

of its operative, providing that 
Joint Stock Company r r & 

, „. girls who have served there for 

at Okayama. 

a period of over three years run- 
ning, making themselves models to others, shall receive 
copper, silver, or gold medals, according to their services 
and merits. 

The Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Company, which 
is considered to be the most conspicuous of its kind, is 
very careful in the training of its operatives. With 
a view to regulating their mode of living, its Hyogo 




The Entertainment Hall of the Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Company 




Etiquette-training in the Company 
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Branch Office, has, as the first step, 
Welfare work at the v 

,, ,..„,. assigned different rooms to day- 

Kanegafuchi Cotton ' 

„ . . „ workers, night-workers, beginners, and 

Spinning Company, & s ' 

those who are still very young, in order 
to improve their habits and manners ; besides, when they 
are not working, they are made to wear different clothes 
from those they wear when at work, lest they should 
look shabby and indecent ; and for the preservation of 
their health, they are provided with bath-rooms, toilet- 
rooms, and laundries. Moreover, the company sets apart, 
out of the profit for each term, a certain portion as a 
sanitation fund, and lays it out in things best calculated 
to promote their welfare. In the centre of a spacious 
hall in one of the buildings there stands a family Bud- 
dhist shrine with the mortuary tablets arranged thereon, 
commemorative of the operatives who have died at the 
factory ; requiem services are held for the departed souls ; 
and Buddhist sermons are given from time to time, so 
as to exert a religious influence upon the girls. On the 
holidays fixed for each month as well as on those at the 
beginning of the year and on the three grand national 
holidays, there are given at this hall, for their amusement, 
entertainments of various descriptions, — storytelling, per- 
formances, cinematographs, etc. With the object of 
placing the operatives' families in a good condition, im- 
provement has been made in the houses belonging to the 
company, which are rented to some of the girls in order 
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to encourage long continued service. A mutual relief 
union has been organized, obliging each operative to 
subscribe towards the fund from three to ten per cent, of 
her wages, while the company on its part contributes a 
sum of money equal to the amount thus raised ; the fund 
is to be used for relief in case of disease or death as 
well as for superannuation, the most striking feature 
thereof being that those who are in receipt of a monthly 
salary of above SO yen or daily wages of over 2 yen are 
not entitled to participate in the relief fund, though they 
are obliged to make contributions at the rate above 
referred to. Such a system may well be said to conduce 
to the education of the working classes. 

A rare case is the Ito Filature which is credited 
with treating its workmen and workwomen with the same 

care and tenderness as if they 
The Ito Filature conducted 

were the flesh and blood of the 
on the family system. 

owner. In the province of Ise 

there is a small village named Muroyama, Shigomura, 
over a mile west of Yokkaichi town. Saburo Ito, a man 
of means in the village, is known far and wide among 
his countrymen for the model filature conducted by him. 
The reputation he has won is due not so much to the 
quantity as to the quality of the silk produced, the ex- 
cellency of which is traceable to the harmonious relation 
existing between the master of the factory and the 
neighbouring sericulturists. Being the material for making 
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raw silk, the selection of cocoons is, it need scarcely be 
said, naturally regarded as of great importance, so that 
in this matter also the factory in question leaves no 
means untried, making a point of never buying cocoons 
brought for sale without previous notice, or those of an 
unknown quality: every year it buys them from the 
regular customers, and from no others ; and to those 
sericulturists who bring over one koku (4.9629 bushels) 
it gives a bounty of one yen together with a certificate 
of merit. Being fully aware of the necessity of feeding 
silkworms on good mulberry-leaves in order to obtain 
silk of superior quality, every year the factory distributes 
the shoots of good , mulberry-trees among the sericultur- 
ists it is dealing with, and teaches them how to cultivate 
the plants. As may be expected, the factory studies with 
great assiduity the method of employing and treating its 
operatives : no girls are taken into service, who have 
offered themselves without introductions, or who have 
been in the employ of other factories, the reason being 
that in the former case their character and disposition 
are unascertainable, while in the latter they have too 
often contracted bad habits ; and it employs only such 
girls as have been closely connected with the factory, or 
the daughters of those who are on intimate terms with 
the operatives. Hence the relation between the 
master of the filature and its work-women is not that 
between employer and employee, but such as is seen 
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between parent and child ; it is indeed very lovely and 
affectionate, and it is, for this reason, called a " factory 
on the family system," all the household from the master 
downwards sitting at the same table and partaking of 
the same dishes, — a feature rarely met with in other 
factories. 

For the protection of the working classes the Factory 
Law has lately been enacted which is expected greatly 
to improve their condition. In the discipline and instruc- 
tion of the masses, the next in importance to the training 
of the working classes, and most closely connected with 
home education is that of servant-girls and nurse-maids. 
People who talk about the improvement of the home, it 
is true, there are in plenty, but unfortunately they do 
not go a step further and dwell enough on the education 
of servant-girls and nurse-maids, which has a great deal 
to do with the home. There are, however, not altogether 
wanting in various parts of our country men who pay 
attention to this question and make the necessary 
provision for it and such a tendency is highly important 
and most welcome. 

As a means of educating the 
The Maid-servants' Schools 

masses, the Niigata Munici- 
at Niigata and Nagaoka. 

pality Women's Educational 

Society organized a class for maid-servants called "Fuzoku 
Kyojo," where some grammar school teachers, taking 
turns, give instructions at night once a week for two 
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or three hours, on the national language, arithmetic, 
sewing, morality and so forth. Besides the servant-girls 
they admit girls who can not attend the regular school 
on account of their work during the daytime. They are 
mostly from twelve to twenty years of age. 

The Niigata Prefectural Girls' Educational Society also 
has a class for the same purpose. The number of those 
attending in both cases varies each year from 40 to 80. 
In some instances women who until thirty years of age 
had never known how to write or sew, learned in half 
a year enough to keep books of account or to mend their 
own clothes. The result of this education is conspicuous 
in improving the manners of the pupils, making them 
very satisfactory to their employers. 

A matter not less important is the education of 
nursemaids since it bears in no small measure upon the 
bringing up of the children under their care. 

The Zenkoji at Nagano is one of the oldest temples 
in Japan, and is much visited by people far and near, 

day in and day out. Different kinds 
Instruction of nurse- 

of performances are given in the 
maids at Nagano. 

compound and attract many a 

nurse-maid thither every day, who, idling away her time 
amidst these good-for-nothing sports and shows, uncon- 
sciously acquires evil manners, learns to speak vulgar 
language, and sing obscene snatches of songs, until her 
habits grow into a second nature, and what is worse, the 
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innocent baby on her back in its turn catches her bad 
ways. A few years ago the situation had grown rather 
serious, when Bin Watanabe, the headmaster of the 
primary school of the city, happening to hear of the good 
results attained by Yashiro-machi, Hanishina district, in 
the education of its nurse-maids, went himself to inspect 
its actual condition. Seeing the way they were instructed, 
and observing them pursue their studies with zest, he 
was fully convinced of the possibility of successfully 
educating nurse-maids, provided that the services of good 
efficient teachers were secured. In the 27th year of Meiji 
(1894) he opened a school for their instruction at Nagano. 
Since then the nurse-maids have broken off their old bad 
habits ; the large number of girls who formerly used' to 
flock into the precincts of the temple has consequently 
much decreased ; the vulgar songs have given place to 
innocent ones such as are heard in schools. Not a few 
of them who had been unable to write home have been 
so far improved as to be able to send their parents cards 
or letters written with their own hands, to the latter's 
surprise and satisfaction. 

The origin of the Jutoku Nurse-Maids' school was 
as follows. The Buddhist priest Sakko Yamahashi in 

charge of Choshoji in the city of 
The Jutoku Nurse- Takasaki used to observe Komoris (little 
maids' School. girls taking care of babies) singing 

some obscure songs, or engaging in 
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some dangerous games in the premises of his temple. 
He tried to correct their conduct, inviting them into the 
temple, and giving them every day easy characters to 
learn, now talking on a moral subject, now teaching them 
songs appropriate for the children. He kept this up until 
at last he conceived the idea of forming a school which 
he realized in the Jutoku Nurse-maids' School. At first 
he was in doubt as to its success ; but it was not long 
before the people of Takasaki recognized the necessity 
of such movement, and to assist the priest in his work, 
they decided to rent a part of a grammar school building 
in that city. When Sakko started the work, he used to 
carry a floor-cloth with him and whenever he saw indecent 
writings or drawings on fences for instances he would 
erase them, thinking them to be mischief done by his 
pupils. So careful was he in bringing up the girls. As 
a wholesome effect of this work, the little nurse-maids 
instead of going to disreputable places where cheap shows 
and other vulgar entertainments were going on, would 
select some quite open spot for their rendezvous, and not 
only would they desist from singing ribald songs or other- 
wise behaving unseemly, they became very kind to the 
children in their charge who in turn were thus saved 
from forming bad habits. Besides this one in Takasaki, 
there is a private nurse-maid school in Kyoto and several 
grammar schools in other places which have classes for 
the benefit of the girls and are doing good work. 
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Among other instrumentalities of education of the 
masses, libraries deserve special mention. Of late libraries 

are increasing with great rapidity in Japan 
Libraries. 

and at present there are 450 libraries includ- 
ing the State libraries, municipal libraries, and private 
libraries that are open to the public, and the books 
belonging to these libraries number as many as 2,500,000 
volumes. They are open every day and many allow the 
readers to take out the books from the libraries after 
proper application. Moreover the number of " easy 
libraries " (that is libraries containing easy books) have 
increased so enormously that there is hardly a town or 
village that is not provided with one, though some of 
them are very small. There are about 30,000 young 
men's associations in Japan and most of them have 
libraries for the exclusive use of the members and allow 
the books to be circulated among them. In Tokyo for 
instance there are more than a dozen of these public 
" easy libraries " which are open to the children over 
seven years of age and also to the general public. They 
are always crowded with readers. The rapid increase of 
circulating libraries is also one of the conspicuous phe- 
nomena in recent years. In the prefecture of Yamaguchi, 
there are more than seventy of them which are all fully 
utilized. 

In Niigata there is an association called " the Sekizen 
Kumiai," having 45,000 members, the chief object of 
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_, .... . which is to lay by a reserve 

The Nugata Sekizen Kumiai 

. .. fund against misfortunes to the 

and its circulating library. 

members arising from natural 
disasters and other causes. The association not being 
satisfied with its original afm, established a circulating 
library in the 4 T st year of Meiji to meet the urgent 
demand of the time, and they have more than fifty 
reading rooms in different parts of Niigata prefecture 
through which the books are circulated for the benefit 
of the members. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Education of the Blind and the Deaf-Mute 
and Correction of Stammering 

N the foregoing chapters ordinary works of relief have 
been treated; the present one is. devoted to the de- 
scription of some special kinds of relief-works. The matter 
first demanding attention in this connection is the educa- 
tion of the blind and the deaf-mute. Independent life and 
self-support are certainly most honourable qualities in man, 
but there are people who, on account of disablement or 
deformity, are unable to work as they will ; among such 
are to be mentioned the blind, the deaf and the dumb. 
Unless kindly guided and properly cared for, they will 
never be able to enjoy the blessings of Heaven all their 
lives, hence there is no civilized nation but provides them 
with special schools for their improvement and instruction. 
The system ot protection of the blind in Japan 
has a very ancient origin : the office of " Kengyo " 
(blind court musicians) was established as far back as 
the Ocho Period (about 1,200 years ago) ; while amongst 

the people, the blind supported 
History of the blind and v r ' 

. , , , themselves and their families by 

deaf-mute institutes in 

practicing massage or acupuncture, 
thus making themselves useful 
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to others instead of being a burden to them. But 

not until the beginning of Meiji, was a school established 

for the education of the blind and the deaf-mute. In the 

eighth year of Meiji (1875) Sen Tsuda and Yozo Yamao 

founded an institution under the name of " Rakuzen-kai " 

(Benevolence Association) at Tokyo, for the training and 

instruction of the blind, and in the following year (1876) 

_ „_. . . they obtained permission of the 

The Tokyo Blind School r 

. „ „_. authorities for the establishment 

and the Tokyo Deaf-mute 

. f of the Tokyo Kun-mo-in (Tokyo 

Blind. Institute), the first of its 
kind in Japan, the Imperial Household Department donat- 
ing most of the expenses required for its foundation. In 
the 1 2th year (1880) the construction of the buildings was 
completed, and the school was opened in the following 
year (1881). Some years after, the institution was 
enlarged into a blind and deaf-mute school, and was then 
placed under the direct control of the Department of 
Education ; this is the history of the former Tokyo Blind 
and Deaf-mute School now the Tokyo Blind School and 
the Tokyo Deaf-mute School. For some years past 
Shimpachi Konishi, director of the institution, with the 
assistance of the Military Protection Association, has been 
accommodating the soldiers deprived of sight in the war, 
and instructing them in such a way as to qualify them to 
support themselves and fill independent positions in life. 
The Blind and Deaf-mute Institute at Kyoto was 
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also first established in the beginning of the Meiji era. 
It was in the nth year of Meiji (1878) that in company 
with persons interested in the matter, Tashiro Furukawa 
started a training school for the blind and deaf-muts 
under the name of " M6a-in " (Blind and Deaf-mute In- 
stitute). Later, in the 22nd year of Meiji (1889) it was 
turned into municipal property and has since assumed the 
present appellation of " M5a-gakk5 " (Blind and Deaf- 
mute School). 

The Nagasaki Blind and Deaf-mute School is con- 
ducted by the Nagasaki Charitable Society and is the third 

oldest institution of the kind in 
The Nagasaki Blind and 

„ , „ , . Japan. This charitable associa- 

Deaf-mute School. 

tion had its origin in October of 
the 24th year of Meiji when, at the time of the great 
earthquake in Mino and Owari, musical concerts and 
stereopticon lectures were held in order to raise money 
for the sufferers from that catastrophe.. In November of 
the 26th year it became a permanent institution . and its 
original object was to provide against natural disaster. 
But later on it widened its scope and took in other relief 
works. There being no school for the blind and deaf- 
mute in Kyuhu in those days, the association was started 
one in the 31st year of Meiji and as the pupils increased 
in number the school was moved and enlarged and. at the 
same time they changed its former name of M6a-in into 
the present Nagasaki Moa-Gakko. It has the ordinary 
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The Tokyo School for the Deaf-mute 
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course of five years and the craft of four years. In the 
ordinary department, common education is given and in 
the craft department which is divided into two divisions, 
one for the blind and the other for the deaf-mute, they 
have courses on massage and acupuncture for the former, 
and drawings, embroidery, sewing, carving, joinery-works 
for the latter. The students in the craft department 
only are charged a small monthly fee, the ordinary 
department being absolutely free. At present there are 
about one hundred pupils evenly divided between the blind 
and the deaf-mute. 

The institution was founded in the 42nd year of 
Meiji, with the assistance of several men, by Lieutenant 

Yamaoka who lost his sight by 
The Japan Blindmen's 

a shot in the Russo-Japanese 
Association. . . 

war and who made up his mind 

to devote his remaining life to the cause of the blind. 
It has its office in Tokyo. To extend education among 
the blind, it publishes books of the Braille system and 
holds educational lecture-meetings. The most notable 
books published by the institution are translations of the 
State text-books for the grammar school, and the Blind- 
men's Magazine. The former are supplied to all the 
schools for the blind in Japan. The institution gives 
entertainment to the inmates from time to time, by holding 
musical concerts and hiring story-tellers. If there are 
blind people in distress without any one to help them, 
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the institution looks after them and, if possible, endeavours 
to give them some work to do. The earnest efforts of 
the founder won many sympathizers who have great 
confidence in him. What the institution has contributed 
towards the welfare of the blind is very great indeed. 

The education of the deaf-mute and that of the 
blind were started at the same time in Japan and are 
even now, with one exception, conducted side by side 
in the same institutions. But what deserves special notice 
as a new departure in the education of these unfortunate 
people is the segregation of the blind and the deaf-mute, 
first put into practice in the 43rd year of Meiji when the 
Tokyo Blind and Deaf-mute School divided itself into 
the school for the blind and the school for the deaf-mute, 
thus facilitating the more effective specialization of the 
work in the case of each. According to the latest 
statistics, there are 68 schools for the blind and the deaf- 
mute, of which eleven are State or other public 
institutions. They are all giving such subjects of study 
and training as are most useful for the blind and the 
deaf-mute. The equipment for this kind of relief work 
is being vastly improved. 

Though it is in no wise comparable to the mis- 
fortune of the mute, stammering is a great affliction 
which needs special attention for its cure. Shuji Izawa, 
a member of the House of Peers, who has devoted 
himself to the cause of education in our country, has 
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done a great deal for the cure of stammering. There 

being no effective method of curing the impediment known 

„ . in our country, S. Izawa set him- 

Cunng stammering at 

the Rakuseki-sba. Sdf t0 itS investi S ation > *"* in the 

36th year of Meiji, founded the 

Rakuseki-sha in Tokyo and later on a branch institution 
in Sakawa, Kanagawa prefecture, for the purpose of curing 
stammerers. His method of curing was so successful 
that the applicants increased rapidly until it became 
necessary to establish branch institutions in Osaka, Kobe, 
Nagoya and Hiroshima. He started also treatment by 
correspondence, and often goes out into the provinces 
on invitation. During the ten years since the establish- 
ment of the institution, the number of persons cured of 
stammering by his method is about 4,000. He cures 
even the worst cases in five weeks at most, and ordinaiy 
cases in only three weeks. The institution does not 
take any fee from poor people. Not only has the 
institution done good work in curing the stammering, 
but it is endeavouring to spread the knowledge of the 
means for its prevention by distributing tracts and giving 
lectures on the subject. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Reformatory Works and the Protection of 
Ex=convicts 

ARIOUS as are the ways to prevent the com- 
mission of crimes, yet there are two things 
requiring special notice in connection with the reformation 
of prisons : one is the correction of depraved children ; 
the other is the protection of discharged prisoners. The 
object of the former is to discipline and instruct depraved 
youths so as to prevent them from acquiring evil manners ; 
while the latter means the protection of those who have 
been in prison for a violation of the law, with the object 
of amending their morals. 

The Chiba Reformatory which was established more 

than twenty years ago by persons interested in this work 

was the first to educate depraved 

!> youth. Which was afterward placed 

of reforming deprav= , ., , . „,. .... . 

under the charge of Shinsho-ji at 
ed children. . 

Nanta-san whence it took its present 

name of the Narita-san Reformatory. Later the T6ky5 
Reformatory was founded at Shimo-Shibuya, T6kyo-fu, 
and the " Home School " was started at Sugamo, its aim 
being to educate depraved children on the family 
principle and inculcate in them a taste for home, — the 
faculty they most lack. 
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In the 33rd year of Meiji regulations relating to 

reforming depraved children were enacted, though they 

were not enforced immediately. It was on this occasion that 

„. „ . the Tokyo Municipal asylum established 

The Reformatory r / 

a reformatory, the present Inokashira 
School, which is located in Musashino- 
mura in the prefecture of Tokyo, and though it was 
originally a purely municipal establishment, it is now 
organized as the prefectural reformatory as well. The 
first reformatory school founded by a prefecture was the 
Kanagawa Prefectural Kuniku-in ; then followed the 
Akita T6iku-in and the Saitama Gaku-en. 

Since the enactment of the said reformatory regulat- 
ions, many years had elapsed and the penal code had 
been revised, necessiating the speedy establishment of 
reformatories, when in the 41st year of Meiji the 
regulations themselves were revised on one hand, and 
provisions were made to secure subsides from the national 
treasury, and on the other hand the Government began 
to conduct lecture classes to train the workers engaged 
in this enterprise, as the result of which both public and 
private reformatories sprang up one after another until 
now there are fifty-four of them. Of these twenty-six 
are public institutions and the remaining twenty-eight 
private. There are 1,300 inmates of these institutions. 
Of the 28 private institutions 25 are organized as semi- 
prefectural reformatories so that every prefecture has now 
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one or more public or semi-public reformatories. At 

first the names Gaku-in and Gakko (meaning school) 

were used in stead of Reformatory, probably from the 

desire to give the children as much self-respect as possible. 

To mention only a few institutions here, the first 

reformatory which was established with the special object 

of reforming depraved children by surrounding them 

with the family atmosphere which is, as a rule, most 

lacking to them, is the Home School 
The Home School. & 

founded by Kosuke Tomeoka. He 

was formerly a Christian minister and as a chaplain of 
Hokkaido Penitentiary had opportunity to learn the 
characteristics of the prisoners, the motives and circum- 
stances of their crimes and the causes of their repeating 
offences. He came to the conclusion that most criminals 
form their evil habits in their childhood and that the 
first requisite for the prevention of crimes was to reform 
the depraved children. 

So resigning the chaplainship, he went over to 
America, and after making an extensive study of prison 
reform and reformatory works, he became more firmly 
fixed than ever in his belief. After his return, he settled m 
Sugamo, a suburb of Tokyo, and established the Home 
School. Within the compound of the school there are 
a lecture hall, an office, several " homes," workshops 
and resident houses for the staff. Each " home " has 
from ten to fifteen pupils under a " house master " and 
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his wife who tend them as if they were their own 

children. In the forenoon the pupils are given either 

the grammar school course or the high school course 

according to their grade, and in the afternoon they 

receive instruction on some practical lines of business, 

which are chiefly agriculture, carpentry, mechanics and 

laundry work. The motto of the school is honesty, 

industry and cleanliness. And although Christianity is 

the basis for the moral training of the pupils here, and 

Christian rituals are even adopted, yet the main object 

is not to convert them to that religion. During the 

ten years since its opening the school has taken in 230 

children and 126 have gone out of it after being 

satisfactorily reformed. Lately the school has acquired 

2,450 acres of uncultivated land in Hokkaido on which 

work has already been commenced for making it a farm 

for the reformatory. 

The Saitama Gaku-en is in the town of Urawa, 

Saitama prefecture, and is one of 
The Saitama Gaku-en. * 

the oldest prefectural reformeatones. 

The president, the house master and his wife are all 
graduates of the prefectural normal school and are well 
experienced in educational work. The school devotes 
half a day to the commen school education and the 
other half to farming, about -^- of acre being allotted 
to each pupil for cultivation. What this school empha- 
sizes as the most effective way of reforming depraved 
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children is the bringing of them into touch with nature. 
Since its establishment it has taken in 61 boys and boys 
only. Eighteen left the school properly reformed, and 
at present there are over thirty inmates. 

The protection and reformation of discharged prison- 
ers is just as necessary as is special care of the health 
of those who have left the hospital and are in convales- 
cence. Some years ago regulations regarding the treat 

ment and protection of discharg- 
Protection of discharged 

ed prisoners were enacted in 
prisoners by self=govern= 

, „ Tokushima prefecture, and some 

rag bodies. 

by-laws with regard to discharg- 
ed prisoners in Aomori prefecture, both of which make 
it incumbent on the self-governing bodies to extend 
protection to prisoners- whenever they are discharged, — a 
system which bears a close relation to what was known 
in the days of the Tokugawa government as the 
" Gonin-gumi " and is very efficacious as a means of 
checking second offences. Besides this system there 
are now many institutions for the protection of 
discharged prisoners which are maintained by private in- 
dividuals or associations. Among others, the Discharged 

Prisoners Protection Association 
The Discharged Prisoners 

which was established at Shizu- 
Protection Association at 

oka in the 2 1st year of Meiji 
Shizuoka. 

(1888), was the pioneer in this 

field of public enterprises in our country. It is not a 
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little indebted to the assistance rendered by Meizen 
Kimbara for the carrying out of its work as well as for 
the inception of the plan. Having occasion to visit a 
friend in prison who had long been confined for a 
political offence, Kimbara came to acquire a minute 
knowledge of prison life, and was induced to found a 
reformatory under the name of " Kanzen-kai " (Good- 
promoting Association), designed to teach prisoners 
human duties and moral principles. At the time it so 
happened that a convict in the Shizuoka prison, follow- 
ing the admonition given by the reformatory, repented 
of his past crimes, and resolved to turn over a new leaf, 
when set at liberty. On returning to his former home 
upon the expiration of his term, he found to his great 
disappointment, that his wife had married another man 
and he was a slighted and wronged " Enoch Arden " ; 
he then gave himself up to despair, and out of utter 
hopelessness and despondency committed suicide by 
throwing himself into a pond, leaving a note behind. 
Kimbara heard of this sad occurrence and was greatly 
moved by the story. Thinking it as necessary to protect 
discharged prisoners as to instruct those who are serving 
their terms in prison, he, together with some other 
persons, took a further step, expanding the reformatory 
into a Discharged Prisoners Protection Association. 
Every time Kimbara goes to Shizuoka, he lodges at the 
office of the Association, and mingles with the discharg- 
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ed prisoners quartered there, taking baths with them, 
and acting in every way, as if associating with the 
members of his own family. Few persons possess such 
a philanthropic and selfsacrificing spirit. Meizen is in 
the habit of saying, " At the age of 30 I was taken 
dangerously ill and was on the point of death. 
Fortunately, I survived the malady and have lived to 
this day. Man's life is as fleeting and evanescent as the 
morning dew ; one must not boast oneself of to-morrow. 
It is, therefore, man's proper duty to do some imperish- 
able service, leaving behind him footprints on the sands 
of time. As for myself, by the grace of Heaven I have 
enjoyed a reprieve of over forty years in this life, so 
that I consider myself bound to undertake an enterprise 
that the world thinks the most arduous." He is now at 
the advanced age of eighty ; yet he is performing his 
duties with such willingness and assiduity, that the dis- 
charged prisoners under his care are said to be inspired 
by his noble acts of benevolence and good will. 

The protective work for discharged prisoners carri- 
ed on by Taneaki Hara is also bearing fruit. In the 
1 6th year of Meiji (1883) Hara started a printshop on 
Ginza street, Tokyo. Having published in some of his 
books statements bearing on affairs of State, he was put 
in prison at Ishikawa-jima for a political offence, where 
he awoke to the necessity of reforming prisoners. After 
he was discharged, he with some other Christians ac- 
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cepted the post of prison chaplain, and in that capacity 

_,. . .. . . served successively at Kobe and 

The protection work for 

..... in the Hokkaido, performing his 

discharged prisoners r & 

carried on by Taneaki dutieS Very faithfully and untir ' 

U ingly. For more than ten years 

he had done his utmost for the 
correction of the criminals he came in contact with, till 
the 29th year of Meiji (1896) when, on the demise of 
the late Empress Dowager, prisoners were discharged, 
by a special act of pardon, to the number of over 13,500, 
making it most imperative to provide protection and 
guidance for them : thereupon, Hara resigned his post of 
chaplain, and established a home for the protection of 
discharged prisoners at Kanda, trying to do what he 
could for their moral improvement as well as to make 
them self-supporting citizens. The number of the dis- 
charged prisoners so far sheltered at the home has 
reached 2,042, not less than 1500 of them finding means 
of living for themselves. In addition to the work of 
protecting discharged prisoners, he is now endeavoring 
to dispose of the young vagrants that come up to 
Tokyo from provinces, either by sending them home or 
by finding situations for them. 

Sonota Hashimoto is a jailor at the Gumma Prison 
and is devoting himself to the protection of discharged 
prisoners. His motive for embarking in this com- 
mendable enterprise is also quite inspiring and worthy of 
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imitation. In the 27th year of 
Protection of discharged 

, , Meiji (1894) he caught a burglar 

prisoners and the office 

who had broken into his house. 
of turnkey. 

and on inquiring about his 
condition of life, he learned that the would-be thief was 
a discharged prisoner, and that having no relations or 
old acquaintances to look to for help, found it difficult 
to keep the wolf from the door, and was obliged to 
betake himself to larceny. The kind man pardoned the 
offender, gave him admonition repeatedly and just for 
trial made him his servant. The man proved very faith- 
ful in his duties and practiced thrift and diligence, even 
saving some money. From this experience Hashimoto 
concluded that it was not utterly impossible, though 
difficult, to lead discharged prisoners to the path of 
grihteousness, and resolved to devote his whole life to the 
protection and improvement of these wretched fellows. 
In order to get well acquainted with the condition of 
prisons he offered himself for the post of turnkey, and 
has ever since concentrated his whole mind upon the 
work, so far taking in upwards of 120 discharged prison- 
ers in all. 

Thus the work for the protection of the discharged 

prisoners was started before that 
The amnesty and the 

. „ of reforming the depraved children, 

protection of the b r 

-. , , and although its result was very- 

discharged prisoners. ' 

satisfactory, it did not attract 
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much attention. Some eighty small institutions only 
existed in Japan at the time of the demise of Emperor 
Meiji. On that occasion many prisoners were discharg- 
ed through amnesty, and in keeping with this act of 
clemency, the workers in this line of relief, the religious 
people and others who were interested in the work, 
made concerted efforts for the protection of the ex- 
convicts, as the result of which there are now 250 
institutions conducted either by individuals or by corpora- 
tions and more than a hundred that were organized 
under the help of village communities. 

Very recently Baron Mitsui Hachirojiro offered 

750,000 yen for the protection of 
The Hosei-kai, the . . 

discharged prisoners, and with this 
central organ for the 

fund the Hosei-kai, has been incor- 
protection of the 

„ , , . porated and it has been decided 

discharged prisoners. 

that this institution should act as 
the central organ for this protective work. 
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CHAPTER X 

Dispensaries and Medical Treatment 

MONG the oldest corporations that give free medical 
treatment are the Tokyo Municipal asylum, the 
Tokyo Free Vaccination Society and the Doai-sha in 
Tokyo, and the Hakodate Hakuai-in in Hokkaido. This 
relief work has made great progress and there are several 
institutions that may be taken as models in the way of 
doing their work and in the completeness of their 
equipment. 

The Japanese Red-cross Society is a corporate 
juridical person established with the special support of 

the Imperial House in the year 1877. 
The Japanese Red 

Later it joined the International Red 
Cross Society. 

Cross Society. It has its head-quarters 

in Tokyo and many branch offices in the provinces. It 
canvasses for members all over the country, and their 
contributions are the chief source of income. 

Having hospitals in T6ky5 and in the provinces 
the institution treats patients in general and also trains 
nurses, and in case of natural calamity, doctors and 
nurses are sent to look after the injured persons. Late- 
ly it has decided to appropriate certain sum of money 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, the sum thus ap- 
propriated for the third year of Taisho being 30,000 yen. 
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The total assets of the society at present are estimated 

at 18,260,000 yen. 

The Toky5 Charity Hospital was established in the 

15th year of Meiji under the patronage of the late 

_ _ Empress Dowager Shoken, and 

The Tokyo Charity v s 

Princess Arisugawa is the President 
Hospital. 

with many nobles on the staff. At 
each annual general meeting the Empress graces the 
occasion with Her Majesty's presence and is pleased to 
give presents to the patients. When the hospital work 
had to be extended the late Empress Dowager Shoken, 
who was Empress at that time, granted 100,000 yen. 
The total number of patients treated at the hospital dur- 
ing the thirty years of its existence (from Meiji 15 to 45) 
is more than 540,000, and the aggregate number of per 
capita days, 3,650,000. 

According to the report of the 2nd year of Taisho, 
the new resident-patients during that year numbered 
1,550 ; the aggregate number of per capita days, 50,500. 
The new non-resident patients, 30,000 ; and the aggregate 
number of per capita days 274,000. The entire property 
of the hospital is estimated at 8,000,000 yen. The 
institution has a medical college and a training school 
for nurses. Baron Takagi, one of the founders of the 
hospital is the President. 

In the 39th year of Meiji, the Mitsui family, one of 
the richest in Japan, built the Mitsui Charity Hospital, 
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a foundational juridical person, in the 
The Mitsui Charity 

central part of Tokyo for the pur- 
Hospital. 

pose of giving medical relief, costing 

400,000 yen out of the entire fund of 1,000,000 yen, and 
immediately opened it to the public. The number of 
new resident patients during the 2nd year of Taisho was 
1,135 ; and the aggregate number of per capita days, 
37,300. Beside it took in many cases of infectious 
diseases. The number of new non-resident patients for 
the same year was more than 17,800; the aggregate 
number of per capita days being 334,400. The expense 
incurred during that year was about 85,000 yen. 

The free dispensary work in T6ky5 had been carri- 
ed on by private charitable associations and private 

hospitals until the 44th year of 
The Tokyo Municipal 

Meiji when the municipality of 
Dispensary. 

T5kyo, feeling the necessity of 

establishing a municipal institution for this purpose, 
opened a general dispensary, comprising medicine, surgery, 
eye, ear, nose, throat, dentary and female disease depart- 
ments. When the establishment of the dispensary was 
first discussed, the Mitsui family heartily approved of it 
and donated a large sum of money. This sum and other 
contributions make up the principal fund ; but the 
interest acruing from it is only one tenth of the expenses 
of the dispensary, so that the city is paying the deficit 
from its own treasury. There are only 150 beds in the 
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hospital, but the number of the non-resident patients has 
steadily increased, as may be seen by the following 
figures for the last one month; The new patients 1,721, 
patients for re-treatment 10,296. The physicians em- 
ployed in this institution are furnished by the Naval 
Medical School. 

The medical relief work which is under the direct 
management of the Imperial Relief Association for the 

.,„,.,, . ,. Sick and Poor is only that done 

Imperial Relief Association 

* *u r» , j n m the city of Tokyo. In the 

for the Sick and Poor. 

provinces the work is done in- 
directly through provincial magistrates. In Tokyo it has 
eight stations in different parts of the city, where treat-, 
ment is given and from which doctors and nurses are 
sent out to visit the sick people. The station in Koji- 
machi is equipped with 80 beds and admits resident 
patients. Besides the permanent stations there are four 
groups of visiting doctors and nurses, each group having 
for its own circuit one of the four districts into which the 
city is divided for the purpose. They make daily visits 
to the poor quarters, completing the circuit in a month. 
Lately they organized an auxiliary group to assist the 
regular group. As their stations and groups are still 
insufficient, they are contemplating an increase when they 
secure more funds. There were 31,000 patients during the 
year and a half since its establishment, and the aggregate 
number of per day patients was 706,000. It has been 
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decided to build, within the present year, hospitals in those 
places where there are now branch office only. The relief 
work of this society outside of the city of Tokyo is, as 
has been said, entrusted to provincial magistrates. They 
have regulations according to which patients are given 
"hospital tickets" from city or town halls or police stations 
which admit the holders to certain designated hospitals 
to receive medical treatment. Osaka, Yokohama, Mito, 
Wakayama have already established stations, and Aomori 
will build one in the near future. Hospitals, doctors, and 
druggists everywhere in the country, deeply moved by 
the gracious act of the late Emperor of Meiji, have 
shown profound sympathy for the society and they give 
their services and supply materials to the society at re- 
duced rates. The estimates for the first, the second and 
the third year of Taisho are respectively 250,000 yen., 
350,000 yen, and 450,000 yen. Of these sums 50,000 yen 
was appropriated every year as a part of the expenses 
for the medical treatment of tuberculous people. This 
yearly increase in the expenditure is made possible by the 
increase of the fund and the time may not be far distant 
when the annual expenditure will reach 1,000,000 yen. 
It is needless to say that the spread of tuberculosis 

will seriously impede the develop- 
Convalescent hospitals 

ment of a nation. Accordingly our 
for tuberculous people. 

Goverriment presented a bill, in the 

second year of Taisho, for providing convalescent hospitals 




A Sick-room in the Mitsui Charity Hospital 




Visiting Doctors of the Imperial Relief Association for 
the Sick and Poor at work 
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for the tuberculous people and for obtaining a subsidy from 
the national treasury, which bill was passed unanimously 
to be put in force from the next year. 

This law authorizes the minister in charge of this 
matter to order, in case of necessity, any city having a 
larger population than 300,000, to establish convalescent 
hospitals for the sufferers from that disease. In such cases 
and also in the case where such hospital is established by 
a private association, the national treasury is to furnish 
from 5 to 5 of the expenses paid by the city or the 
association. The cities having a population of more than 
300,000 in Japan are Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Yoko- 
hama, and Nagoya. The hospitals are to be completed 
in four years and when they are completed their total 
capacity is estimated to be large enough to accommodate 
1,250 patients. As the result of this law, and of the 
establishment of the institutions for the prevention of 
tuberculous disease, the work in this direction is making 
rapid progress. 

Some years ago the Government also enacted laws 
in regard to lepers, and dividing the whole country into 
five parts, ordered them to build quarantine houses for 
lepers, granting to each institution as an annual subsidy 
from i to I of the expenses incurred by it. Besides, 
there are quarantine houses established by some religious 
people whose self-sacrificing efforts have been rewarded 
with good results. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Rich People's work for the Public Welfare 

T goes without saying that the successful carrying 
out of relief involves no small expense, so that 
the necessary funds must be raised by the formation of 
foundations or by contributions by rich and benevolent 
persons. 

The " Gi-so " (a kind of charity granary) at Fuku- 
yama-machi, Fukayasu district, Hiroshima prefecture, 

and the " Kan-non-ko " (Thanks- 
Two celebrated endow 

giving Union) at Akita, Ugo 
meats of long standing. 

province, are both celebrated 
endowment of long standing, — two luminaries, as it were, 
of public work, the one in the South and the other in 
the North of Japan. The establishment of the former 
dates from the first year of the Bunka era, over a hundred 
years ago. After undergoing many changes, the "Gi-so" 
originally designed to succour poverty at ordinary times has 
been altered into a foundation for the encouragement of 
industries and the education of promising youths in the 
province. For the accomplishment of the former object, 
i.e. the encouragement of productive industry, the " Gi-so " 
make subventions for the district and village agricultural 
societies, competitive exhibitions of agricultural products, 
and lecture classes for the straw-braid industry. In the 
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field of education it bears some of the expenses of the 
educational societies, the industrial schools, etc. Since 
the 35th year of Meiji (1902) it has been advancing 
educational funds to poor students of promise so as to 
rear capable men and women. It is at present support- 
ing more than ten students who are studying at the 
Universities, Agricultural Schools, Higher Girls' Schools, 
and Commercial Schools. In the feudal days many char- 
ity and communal granaries were in existence, but with 
the abolition of clans and the establishment of prefectures 
they all fell into decay, except the Fukuyama " Gi-so " 
alone, which has lived for over a century through all 
vicissitudes, and finds itself at present on a very firm 
basis, with a capital of 160,000 yen. 

The Akita Kan-nonko (Thanksgiving Union) was esta- 
blished in the 12th year of the Bunsei era (about eighty 
years ago) by Nawa-Saburoemon, who thought that 
nothing in life was so difficult to endure as indigence, 
and inspired with public spirit, determined to relieve 
poverty and want. It has since then undergone several 
changes in its organization, but the main object kept in 
view throughout has been the relief of needy widows, 
helpless orphans, disabled and deformed persons, those 
who have been succoured since its foundation numbering 
as many as fifty thousand. The actual results of the work 
done by the Union were such, however, that there were 
not a few families unable to extricate themselves from the 
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hardships of poverty in the course of several generations, 
though they had received aid from the Union, the reason 
being, no doubt, that over-anxious to supply poor people 
with food and clothings it had not paid enough attention 
to their education and training. With the intention of 
remedying this defect, the Union established a children's 
asylum in the 39th year of Meiji (1906) to bring up such 
boys and girls as can not attend school regularly on 
account of poverty, giving them a sort of home education, 
and instructing them in a manual training course besides 
in the subjects prescribed in the compulsory education, 
so that men and women fitted for practical business may 
be turned out and the main object of relief be attained 
thereby. Thus the Union though originally designed merely 
for the relief of the poor has been much improved on and 
expanded into an organ to educate poor youth. It has 
a fund of 200,000 yen at present. 

In order to carry out relief successfully the establish- 
ment of foundations only is not sufficient, a great deal 
depending upon what is done by benevolent men of 
wealth in its cause. 

A few years ago Zenjiro Yasuda donated to the Tokyo 
Jikei-in (Charity Hospital) 30 bedsteads, offering at the 

same time to bear the expenses 
The rich peoples' work 

necessary for the maintenance of 
for public benefit. 

30 in-patients, and has lately 

contributed 100,000 yen towards the foundation fund of the 
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Haihei-in (Asylum for Disabled Soldiers). Baron Hachiro- 
emon Mitsui and the Mitsui families have also made contri- 
butions to the amount of one million yen, with which they 
have established a charity hospital under the direction of the 
Medical College of the Tokyo Imperial University ; they 
have besides donated an area of a few acres for the site 
of the Haihei-in. Among others, Denzaburo Fujita has 
bestowed 300,000 yen on the districts connected with his 
business enterprises, as charity and relief funds, and has 
entrusted the prefectural authorities with the disbursement 
as well as the custody of the money, so that it may 
most profitably be used to meet the needs of the locali- 
ties concerned. 

A library was built at Nakanoshima at a cost of 
250,000 yen and presented to Osaka by Kichizaemon 
Sumitomo to requite, as he says, the great benefits he 
and his forefathers have derived from their long re- 
sidence in the city; the Ohashi Library was established 
in Tokyo in commemoration of the progress made by 
the publishing business in Japan ; the Kodama Library 
was founded by the late General Count Kodama at 
Tokuyama, his native city; the Okura Commercial 
School was opened at Tokyo and designed especially for 
poor young men, to whom it advances scholarship aid. 
Besides these, there are the donation of 1,000,000 yen 
by Yeinosuke Iwamoto for the purpose of building the 
Osaka Public Hall ; the contribution of 1,000,000 yen 
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each by Mitsui, Iwasaki, and Okura at the time of the 
establishment of the Imperial Relief Assooiation for the 
Sick and Poor; the gift of 400,000 yen by Heihachiro 
Tada for the establishment of a charitable hospital ; and 
the donation of his entire property by Sonjin Murano of 
Kobe for the promotion of public welfare, of which 
property 1,000,000 yen was made into a fund for a 
school for poor children. 

Though a little different from the above in nature, 
there are in various parts of our country not a few cases 
now-a-days, in which people have spent portions of their 
property in the advancement of education. The late 
Taijiro Kodera had in his life time made many large con- 
tributions towards public works, and when he died, willed 
that a portion of his property be donated to the Imperial 
Universities, and to some other educational and charitable 
enterprises ; and his heir, Kenkichi Kodera, established 
a middle school at Sanda, his native town, at an expense 
of nearly 300,000 yen. Toranosuke Furukawa has recent- 
ly contributed above a million yen towards the construc- 
tion of the three universities proposed to be established 
in Kyushu, the Northeast and the Hokkaido. Keiichiro 
Yasukawa who is engaged in the mining industry has 
laid out 3 million yen in the establishment of a higher 
technical school ; Sadaemon Tsukamoto, an Omi mer- 
chant of Gokasho-mura, Kanzaki district, well known 
for his public and philanthropic spirit, has donated no 
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small sum of money for the expenses necessary to the 
foundation of schools, the construction of embankments 
and the removal of sand from river beds, and the educa- 
tion of the lower-classes. Mrs. Itsu Midsutani of Kuwana- 
machi, Mie prefecture, has, in accordance with her de- 
ceased husband's will, made a large contribution towards 
the educational foundation of the prefecture. Such fine 
actions as these are by no means few in number. 

Hakodate, one of the chief ports in the Hokkaido, 
is also blessed with a benevolent person by the name 
of Kohei Watanabe, who has contributed no small portion 
of his property toward the promotion of public good. 
During his travels in Europe and America, he was struck 
with great admiration at the enterprises for the public 
interest carried on everywhere. On his return to Japan 
he built a public hospital at Hakodate at a cost of 
100,000 yen, and bestowed it on the city. 

Mention must be made of the services done by some 
foreigners in the cause of the suffering. Having seen a 

large number of lepers in our 
Charity hospitals established 

country, M. Testevitte, a 
by benevolent Christians. 

French missionary, Miss H. 

Riddell, an English lady, and Miss Youngman, an 
American missionary, have felt deep sympathy with 
these miserable people, and have been kind enough to 
establish the Fukusei Hospital at Gotemba, Sunto district, 
Shizuoka prefecture, the Kaishun Hospital at Kumamoto, 
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Kyushu, and the Ihai-en Asylum at Meguro, Ebara 
district, T6kyo-fu, respectively, — institutions which are 
intended to give comfort as well as medical treatment 
to those suffering from the disease. These Christian 
workers are prompted by the same motives of phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence as those compatriots mentioned 
already. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Conclusion 

HE statements so far given are no more than an 
epitome of charity and relief works in our country, 
but such as they are, they will, it is hoped, serve as 
straws to show which way the wind is blowing. In 
other words, they will, in some measure, furnish the 
reader with information concerning the trend of these 
useful enterprises and the light in which they are 
regarded by the Japanese. 

It is essential to educate people before they are in 
extreme indigence, and make them pursue their respect- 
ive callings with diligence and perseverance, inasmuch 
as it does but little good to try to relieve them when 
they have sunk into utter want and destitution. As 
the observance of the rules of hygiene rather than the 
receiving of medical treatment is the way to guard 
against disease, so would the best, and it may be the only, 
way to save people from poverty be to provide them 
with means of self-support instead of ministering thought- 
lessly to their wants. Then the question naturally sug- 
gests itself: How are they to be taught to lead inde- 
pendent lives and to support themselves? This may be 
effected in a variety of ways : the chief among them 
being to give them medical treatment at a low cost, 
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when they are ill ; to find employment for them, when 
they are in want, thereby enabling them to earn their 
livelihood in a suitable manner ; to instruct and discipline 
them properly by sundry means, correcting their habits 
and improving their morality so as to lead them to the 
path of honor and rectitude ; to inure them to hard 
labour, so that they may acquire the spirit of self-support 
and independence : — thus the main object of charity and 
relief works is, after all, the cultivation of the spirit of 
industry and self-help among our brethren and the en- 
nobling of their character, which is the alpha and omega 
of philanthropy. No fine customs or moral excellences 
can be expected from people unless they acquire a taste 
for hard labour and learn to support themselves, and 
when this is once realized, then and then only will relief 
begin to be really useful and charity cease to be a mere 
name. Whether this object is successfully achieved or 
not, depends primarily upon exertions made by the 
general public in its cause. It is our sincere hope, there- 
fore, that people throughout the whole country will enter, 
heart and soul, into the spirit of the work, make a still 
further advance in it, and never rest satisfied until it 
has been brought to perfection. 
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